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SETTLEMENT OF SOUTHERN MicuHiGan, 1805-1837 


By tHE Epitror 


HE lands in Monroe, Wayne, Macomb, and St. Clair coun- 
T ties were first to receive settlers in Southern Michigan, 
having a common shore line facing Canada and the eastern 
states. These counties were foreshadowed by four areas of 
Canadian-French settlement, on the Raisin, the Detroit, the 
Clinton, and the St. Clair rivers. Excepting Detroit the found- 
ing of these settlements does not reach back much beyond the 
period of the American Revolution. 

Three quarters of a century before (1701) Detroit was 
founded by Cadillac. In 1805 fire destroyed all the buildings 
and most of the personal property of its 600 inhabitants. The 
growth of the new village which sprang from its ruins was 
interrupted by the War of 1812 but the opening of land sales 
in 1818 attracted the settlers who were to bring the needed 
stimulus to agriculture, trade, commerce and manufacture. 
William Darby who had travelled extensively perceived in De- 
troit in 1818 “all the attributes of a seaport” with “all the 
interior features of a flourishing and cultivated community.” 
A reasonable estimate places the population, not including the 
garrison, at 1040. 

The new spirit of enterprise was an invitation to eastern la- 
borers and mechanics. The city profited much by its position at 
the very door of the new Territory. It felt the full force of 
the rising wave of immigration in 1831, and shared fully in 


See the writer’s volume Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan for 
citation to sources. 
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the extraordinarily rapid growth of the Territory in 1835-37. 
All the principal roads of the Territory radiated from it, to St. 
Joseph, Niles, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Saginaw. Stages 
were running on all these routes by 1837; daily for Sandusky, 
Chicago, Flint, and Fort Gratiot (Port Huron), and tri-weekly 
for St. Joseph by the Territorial Road. 

Material prosperity was not without some influence on civic 
improvements, which were indeed needed. The editor of the 
Detroit Journal and Courier ventured that a few more street 
lights such as the city had would produce total darkness. From 
a pioneer’s diary it is learned that “the middle of the street 
is so constantly stirred up by the carts that it is a sea of mud 
so deep that the little French ponies often get set with almost 
an empty cart.” 

Though in general the culture of the city had to wait upon 
the task of subduing nature, it was not lacking in some circles 
even at this early day. Detroit gained socially from being 
the capital city of the Territory. On his visit to Detroit in 
1826 Thomas L. McKenney wrote, “The company at Major 
Biddle’s last night was sufficient to satisfy me that although 
I have reached the confines of our population in this direction, 
I am yet in the circle of hospitable and polished life.” Harriet 
Martineau on her visit in 1836 comments, “Some of its inferior 
society is still very youthful—but the most enlightened society 
is, I believe, equal to any which is to be found in the United 
States.” 

This culture was reflected institutionally in many ways, as 
seen for example in Blois’ Gazetteer of Michigan and MacCabes’ 
Directory of Detroit where much space is given to the theatre, 
museum, public garden, newspapers, schools, churches, orphan 
asylum, and to societies of a literary, historical, scientific and 
moral character. 

The official census of 1837 gives the city a permanent 
population of 8,273, with upwards of 1,300 dwellings and 
stores. Woodward Avenue was beginning to rank among the 
first business streets. The city was more or less densely 
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settled for a distance of about three-quarters of a mile back 
from the river and for a mile along the river front. 


Second to Detroit was Monroe, situated about three miles 
and a half up the Raisin on the south bank of the river across 
from the old village of Frenchtown. The latter had been a 
depot of the old Northwest Fur Company, and had never con- 
tained more than a few dwellings and stores, which were 
ruined in 1813. The site of Frenchtown was favored for a 
village by the Americans, but it was difficult to get the French, 
who held the title, to grant enough land for the public pur- 
poses of a county seat. When the county of Monroe was es- 
tablished in 1817, the seat of its public business was located 
therefore in a new village, across the river, and named like 
the county for the new president of the United States who 
visited Michigan in that year. 

In 1826 began preparations for making the mouth of the 
Raisin suitable for a harbor, for which the national govern- 
ment had made an appropriation. In 1835-36 a group of men 
known as the Cass Company—Lewis Cass was the leading 
spirit—bought neighboring lands. Its prospects were con- 
sidered superior to those of Chicago, whose population and 
business it fully equalled at that time. 

Apparently the first shipment of flour from Michigan was 
the 200 barrels made in Monroe and sent to New York in 
1827. Its abundant waterpower and neighboring heavy timber 
afforded great facilities for manufacture. By 1837 the village 
and township had a population of some 3,000, about half 
French-Canadians. Among its cultural institutions Blois men- 
tions a branch of the University of Michigan, two female sem- 
inaries, and six churches. 

North of Detroit in Macomb County on the lower Clinton 
lay Mt. Clemens, which up to 1818 had been a trading post 
and mission station. American settlers began to come there 
at about the same time as to Monroe. Unlike Monroe, it was 
not in direct line of immigration from the East, and this was 
an important differential in its early growth. 

Its most public-spirited citizen, and perhaps the strongest 
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personal influence in the early settlement of Macomb County 
was Christian Clemens, who came originally from Pennsylvania. 
The village was named for him, and it was through his public 
gifts that the county seat was secured. 

Its slowness in growth seems to have been due partly to 
speculation in village lots and neighboring lands, and Detroit 
somewhat overshadowed it. Road and harbor improvements 
at Mt. Clemens compared favorably with those at Monroe. In 
1837 it had a population of about 1,000 people. 

Other nascent villages of this county were Rochester, Utica 
and Romeo. Romeo is typical of that class of settlements in 
which the Indian village and the French trader marked out a 
village site of promise. The village received a strong impulse 
in 1827 when a colony of about sixty New Englanders made it 
their home. In 1836 it had thirty frame buildings. The New 
England element in Romeo’s population gave it early a reputa- 
tion for culture and education which was a strong inducement 
to further settlement. 

The oldest center of population in the region of the St. Clair 
River is St. Clair, which has a British military tradition that 
dates from 1765. A small colony of French-Canadians which 
had survived the War of 1812 made home there, and on one 
of the French farms parties from Detroit laid out in 1818 the 
“Town of St. Clair,” which was destined to become the county 
seat of St. Clair County. Its chief industry was lumbering. But 
its growth was slow. 

Aside from three other river centers of settlement, Port 
Huron, Marine City, and Algonac, there were few settlers in 
the region at the end of this period. This was due partly to 
misrepresentation of its lands, partly to its dense forests, but 
mainly to its distance from the direct route of immigration 
which led settlers to the more open country in southwestern 
Michigan. 

THE FIRST INLAND COUNTIES 


It might be expected that because of the position of Oak- 
land, Washtenaw and Lenawee counties, settlers from the east- 
ern states would reach here quite as early as at the shore lands. 
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Beginnings were made at Rochester in 1817, at Pontiac in 1818, 
at Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor and Tecumseh in 1824, and at Adrian 
in 1826. 

All of these settlements were on streams. In the western 
part of the section, roughly paralleling the eastern shore, lay 
a common watershed; as a consequence the principal streams 
ran approximately eastward and offered easy access to their 
mill sites. The power of these streams—the Clinton, the Huron 
and the Raisin—was considerable; the volume of water was 
large, and little subject to variation through seasonal changes, 
therefore the pioneer mill could operate throughout the year 
without serious intermission from droughts. Abundance of 
excellent timber awaited the settler in all parts of these 
counties. 

A chief characteristic of the section was its “oak-openings” ; 
the name of Oakland for the northern county commemorates 
the forests of these trees. The “openings” often covered wide 
stretches of land which were comparatively free from under- 
brush and in which the trees were far enough apart to permit 
an ox team to go miles in any direction. This in part ex- 
plains the position of this line of settlements which were made 
just westward of the margin of the heavily timbered clay soil 
of the shore area. 

Pontiac, Tecumseh and Adrian had the character of “lumber- 
ing towns.” It was a great advantage to have lumber cut near 
at hand, for it was expensive and difficult to import. The de- 
sire to have a gristmill was quite as strong a motive in the 
choice of power sites. Like the timber, the soil in this section 
was of good quality throughout, and of great variety, well dis- 
tributed. 

With the practical yankee, aesthetic motives probably 
weighed less than economic motives; yet other things equal, 
his choice of a location would undoubtedly tend to be in- 
fiuenced by that sense for natural beauty which was bred into 
him by his native hills. He would welcome a spot that should 
remind him of his old home. It may be recalled that there 
was in the air at this period a romantic sentimentalism about 
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nature; something of the presence of this was felt by the 
French writer Alexis DeToqueville who visited the northern 
part of this section in 1833. He writes: 

“The charm of these lovely spots, as yet untenanted by man, 
and where peace and silence remain undisturbed, can hardly 
be imagined. I have climbed the wild and solitary passes of 
the Alps, where nature refuses to obey the hand of man, and 
displaying all her terrors, fills the mind with an exciting and 
overwhelming sensation of greatness. The solitude here is 
equally deep, but the emotions it excites are different. In this 
flowery wilderness, where, as in Milton’s Paradise, all seems 
prepared for the reception of man, the feelings produced are 
tranquil admiration, a soft melancholy, a vague aversion to 
civilized life, and a sort of savage instinct which cause you to 
regret that soon this enchanting solitude will be no more.” 

Great natural beauty characterized the whole section. There 
is a tradition that Washtenaw County bears in its name an 
Indian memorial of the pristine beauty of its landscape. A 
traveller from New York writes in 1833, “I have now got among 
the rolling land in a region full of lakes and oak-openings, of 
which I had hitherto had only a taste. I need hardly say how 
much more grateful such a country is to my eye than the 
level thickly timbered lands about Detroit and Monroe.” 

The immediate cause of the first settlement in Oakland 
County was an unofficial report to friends made by an assist- 
ant surveyor who was working in the eastern part of that 
county in 1816, which led to the sending forth of an exploring 
party that year. Others followed. The sum of these investiga- 
tions formed the basis upon which was organized in November, 
1818, the Pontiac Company, a speculative venture directed 
mainly by Detroit people who proposed to acquire lands on 
the Clinton and to foster a village as a means of exploiting 
them, and Pontiac was founded. It became the county seat. 
Its sawmill and gristmill became a center of attraction for a 
wide area. 

By 1830 the growth of the supporting agricultural interests 
is indicated by the formation of a county agricultural society. 
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Agitation was started in that year for a railroad from Pontiac 
to Detroit. Its reputation was becoming well established 
among business men in the eastern states. In 1830 a weekly 
newspaper, The Oakland Chronicle, was established there, 
which however was soon moved to Detroit. An academy was 
chartered in 1833. By 1837 it was the seat of a branch of 
the University. It was incorporated in that year, with a popu- 
lation of about a thousand souls. 

The first reports that are known directly to have induced 
settlement in Washtenaw County came in 1823 from Monroe 
fishermen whose operations extended up the Huron River to 
near the site of Ypsilanti, where French traders had earlier 
established a post. United States surveyors had reached the 
county as early as 1819, and the Cass expedition had passed 
through there over the Chicago trail. Large purchases of land 
were made near the site of Ypsilanti in 1822-23, apparently for 
speculation, among the purchasers being Judge Augustus B. 
Woodward of Detroit. In 1823 these fishermen, leading thither 
a party of former Ohio neighbors who had come to Michigan 
by way of Monroe village in search of goog farms, settled with 
them on the banks of the Huron near a grove about a mile 
southeast of the present site of Ypsilanti. These were the first 
permanent settlers in the county. They made immediate con- 
nections with Detroit where men came together from all parts 
and there may well have been direct relation between this set- 
tlement and the one made in the following year at Ypsilanti; 
and as well between these and that at Ann Arbor nine miles 
farther up the river. The first settlers of Ann Arbor, John 
Allen and Elisha W. Rumsey are said to have met by chance in 
Detroit and to have come together into the county with their 
families. Ypsilanti is said to have received its first permanent 
settler from Romulus, Seneca County, New York; and among 
the first owners of the village plat (1825) was the Virginian 
and friend of Jefferson, Judge Woodward of Detroit, whose 
classical sympathies are reflected in the name of Ypsilanti 
from the hero of the Greek war for Independence. 

The foundations of the growth of Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor 
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had much in common. Besides nearness to Detroit, both had 
excellent farming country in the vicinity and good water power. 
Ypsilanti was at the junction of the Huron with the main 
thoroughfare along which settlers traveled to southwestern 
Michigan and beyond; Ann Arbor was on the Territorial Road, 
authorized in 1829 and surveyed in 1830, leading into the 
Kalamazoo valley. Both were to become seats of state educa- 
tional institutions. Ann Arbor was incorporated a year later 
than Ypsilanti (1833), but its settlement was on the whole 
more rapid. It became the county seat the very year it received 
its first settlers. It acquired a newspaper, which unlike that 
of Pontiac proved successful, and did much to advertise the 
advantages of the village to settlers. This paper was first 
known as The Western Immigrant, and appears to be the one 
mentioned by Harriet Martineau in an interesting comment 
in 1836: “At Ypsilanti,” she writes, “I picked up an Ann 
Arbor newspaper. It was badly printed; but its contents were 
pretty good; and it could happen nowhere out of America, that 
so raw a settlement as that at Ann Arbor, where there is 
difficulty in procuring decent accommodations, should have a 
newspaper.” Conditions improved much within the next five 
years, according to Lansing Swan, who in 1841 found “an ex- 
cellent hotel,” having come up from Ypsilanti, “not liking our 
quarters to stay over the Sabbath.” In his Journal he says, 
“Ann Arbor is a delightful place of about two or three thou- 
sand inhabitants and is in every respect a much neater and 
more thriving place than any of its size in our state [New 
York]. There are five churches and a state university now 
building on a scale of magnificence far beyond Union College at 
Schenectady, besides many other very fine public and private 
buildings. I do not wonder that people are made crazy by 
coming to Michigan if what I have seen is a specimen of the 
country.” Other promising village centers in Washtenaw 
County in this period were Saline, Dexter and Manchester. 

In Lenawee County population increased slowly before 1830. 
In 1823 Austin E. Wing, a prominent citizen of Monroe, di- 
rected the attention of an intending settler to the lands on 
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the upper portion of the Raisin River, with the result that 
an exploring expedition was made the same year, and a settle- 
ment at the site of Tecumseh in 1824. It is significant that this 
impulse was about contemporary with the establishment of the 
_ Monroe Land Office, for the purpose of selling the southern 
lands opened by the Indian treaties of Saginaw and Chicago. 
Wing had been a member of the Pontiac Company in 1818, 
and one of the early promoters of Monroe village. He now 
became a member of a partnership whose aim was to promote 
settlement at the site of Tecumseh. The other partners were 
two New York settlers, Musgrove Evans and Joseph Brown, 
brothers-in-law. 

Apparently independent of this colony, a settlement was 
made in 1826 at Adrian. A factor in the early growth of 
Tecumseh was the possession of the county seat; but its posi- 
tion not being central to the county, it lost this advantage 
about the close of this period in favor of the rival village of 
Adrian. The first newspaper in the county was started at 
Adrian, which may have been in part owing to the prospect 
of the completion of the railroad then being built from Toledo, 
of which Adrian seemed likely to be for some time the northern 
terminal. The capital to build this road was subscribed main- 
ly by Adrian citizens. These factors led to success in Adrian’s 
struggle with Tecumseh for the line of the later Southern Rail- 
road from Monroe. By the close of the period each of these 
centers had a population of about a thousand. 

Just above Tecumseh, at the junction of the Chicago Road 
with a branch of the Raisin, a settlement was forming that was 
destined to develop into the village of Clinton. In 1831 a small 
colony of English and Irish distinguished for learning and 
culture, settled on the shore of Sand Lake, and Irish settlers 
are mentioned frequently in the early records of this region, 
known to tourists of today as the “Irish Hills.” The southern 
part of the county, heavily timbered, had but a few scattered 
settlers in this period. 
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ST. JOSEPH VALLEY AND CHICAGO ROAD ~ 


This section comprised the remainder of the southern tier of 
counties—Hillsdale, Branch, Cass, St. Joseph and Berrien. 
Hillsdale is preeminently a county of hills and dales, and from 
its varied surface it receives a natural beauty quite equal to 
that found in parts of Oakland. This crest of the ancient 
glacial moraine is one of the highest tablelands in the southern 
peninsula, forming a principal part of the watershed between 
lakes Erie and Michigan, and the springs and small lakes which 
dot its slopes give rise to four important rivers, the Raisin, 
the Grand, the Kalamazoo and the St. Joseph. . 

The St. Joseph unified this settlement area by affording uni- 
formly excellent power and drainage, and a current sufficiently 
gentle and deep and wide to permit of navigation by river 
boats throughout the entire course of the main stream. At a 
very early date sawmills and gristmills began to appear at 
numerous points. The excellent fish which came upstream 
from Lake Michigan were a welcome addition to the food sup- 
ply of settlers. Fish abounded also in the numerous small 
lakes. Beauty of environment is frequently assigned in pioneer 
records as a motive of settlement. The soil was almost uni- 
formly fertile. Large portions were unusually free from dense 
forest. 

In general the Chicago trail through this section marks the 
edge of the heavily timbered land. Approaching the section 
in a westerly course from northern Lenawee, this trail entered 
Hillsdale County near the northeast corner, continued its direc- 
tion across the north of Hillsdale, whence, proceeding south- 
westward across Branch, it entered St. Joseph County near the 
southeast corner; from there it continued almost straight west 
across the southern part of St. Joseph and Cass counties, pass- 
ing out of the Territory across the southeastern corner of 
Berrien. Its minor windings seem to have been determined 
by the “prairies,” which the Indians crossed where convenient, 
and on the edge of whose fertile open areas they established 
their villages. The surveyors of the national turnpike, the 
early exploring parties, and the first settlers, were thus at 
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once brought into direct contact with these prairies and their 
natural advantages for transportation and agriculture. This 
trail, and later turnpike, is now U. S. 112. 

It was to be expected that immigration, seeking the lines of 
least resistance, would early move along the Chicago Road. 
But the first settlements in the section were not made from 
the East; they were made from Ohio and Indiana, and by 
settlers who reached the Territory over a branch of the Chi- 
cago trail leading from Fort Wayne who had heard of the 
prairie lands in St. Joseph and Cass counties. This early 
southwestern settlement undoubtedly was one factor in de- 
termining the general relative rate of settlement of different 
parts of this section throughout this period. It appears to 
explain, in part, why the counties of Hillsdale and Branch, 
which were farthest east, and whose lands came onto the mar- 
ket first, were settled latest and least rapidly. There was 
of course the tendency of Detroit, Monroe, Ypsilanti, Ann 
Arbor, Tecumseh, Adrian, and the other older settlements in 
the eastern part of the Territory to assimilate those immi- 
grants, who, while wishing to get good lands, preferred a 
comparatively close neighborhood; again, there was the forest 
barrier against immigration from the south into the lower 
parts of these counties, before the improvement of the Chicago 
’ Road facilitated the influx of settlers from the eastern states. 

The peopling of the southwest received its first appreciable 
impulse from the establishment of the Carey Mission (1822-23) 
in Berrien County, under the auspices of Governor Cass, whose 
interest in the project appears to have been a direct result of 
his expedition through this region in 1820. At the head of this 
enterprise Cass appointed the Rev. Isaac McCoy, a native of 
Pennsylvania, who as a Baptist missionary had conducted a 
French and Indian mission at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 
result was the emigration of about fifty persons, in 1822, from 
the vicinity of Fort Wayne to a point about a mile west of the 
present site of Niles. Settlement about it grew and began 
early to spread out to neighboring lands. 

The heavily timbered Berrien County suffered from com- 
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petition with Cass and St. Joseph. Settlement struck root 
firmly in Berrien when Niles village was platted (1829), by 
a colony of three Southern families who had come thither the 
previous year from Richmond, Indiana; one of the most in- 
fluential of the families was native to Virginia; they estab- 
lished a store and their account books for 1828 register for 
that year the names of seventeen customers. Settlements fol- 
lowed at Berrien Springs and St. Joseph. 

The importance of the site of St. Joseph had been early 
recognized by the French. It had a position at the mouth of 
the St. Joseph River and on elevated ground that added to its 
security, healthfulness and beauty. It appears that LaSalle 
and his party explored the lower part of the river in 1679, and 
that shortly afterwards the Jesuits founded at its mouth a 
mission and built a fort there. When the American govern- 
ment began to see the need of a fort on lower Lake Michigan 
its commissioners chose the site of St. Joseph, but the opposi- 
tion of the Indians, with whom at that time no treaty of 
cession had been made, led the government to decide instead 
upon the site of Chicago, where in 1804 it built Fort Dearborn. 
In 1770, William Burnett, a trader, native to New Jersey, es- 
tablished his post at the site of the old French mission, and 
in his day there seem to have been many French-Canadians 
there. But the first strong impulse to American settlement 
came from Calvin Britain, a native of Jefferson County, New 
York, who came to Michigan in 1827 and engaged in teaching 
at Carey Mission. He came to the site of St. Joseph in 1829, 
and a little later laid out the village. The possession of the 
county seat from 1832 to 1837 doubtless added something to the 
attractiveness of St. Joseph for settlers and capital; population 
in 1887 is estimated at between twelve and fifteen hundred. 

The attempt to build at New Buffalo a port which should 
rival St. Joseph had little success until very much later than 
this period. Its hope lay, -at the beginning, in the capital 
and enterprise of the Virginia Land Company, which platted 
a large addition to the original village in 1837, but that year 
of panic was an inauspicious time. The selection of the village 
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for a terminal of the Southern Railroad was good advertise- 
ment, and even before then the spirit of speculation had 
brought a number of enterprising settlers to the site in 1835-36, 
stimulated by Captain Wessel Whitaker, who had platted the 
village in 1835. The start of this settlement seems to have been 
made largely by accident. The story is told of the wreck of a 
schooner which was driven ashore at the site of Michigan City. 
Its commander, Capt. Whitaker, in going from there to St. 
Joseph on horseback along the beach noted the superior ad- 
vantages for a harbor at the mouth of Galien River and 
shortly afterward purchased the land there. 

In Cass County, the combination of influences that de- 
termined the first settlements was the Mission, small prairies, 
the Chicago trail and water power. In 1829 the northern part 
of the county was reached at Little Prairie Ronde, by natives 
of New Jersey, emigrating from Union County, Indiana. In 
1831 Cassopolis was platted, though it had not a settler. This 
point was the geographical center of the county, a fact which 
a local lawyer had the foresight to determine; whereupon he 
purchased sufficient land to cover the site of a village and suc- 
ceeded in having the county seat removed thither. 

In this county there gathered early a population which 
tended to develop an active anti-slavery sentiment. Eastward 
of Cassopolis the name of Penn Township suggests the pres- 
ence of Pennsylvania Quakers. In 1829 a settlement was made 
on Young’s Prairie by Quakers from Butler and Preble 
counties, Ohio, which became later a prominent station on the 
“underground railroad.” The presence of the Quakers attracted 
fugitive slaves, and it was the Quakers who made Cass County 
a favorite place for free negroes. It is today the leading county 
in negro population. j 

In the spring of 1825 the Detroit Gazette, on the basis of in- 
formation received from the surveyors of the Chicago Road, 
called attention to the excellent lands on the headwaters of 
the St. Joseph River, and soon afterward the Michigan Herald 
commented on the progress of the land surveys upon “the St. 
Joseph and the Canamazoo.” 
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In 1827 at the first election held in White Pigeon, the county 
polled fourteen votes. In that year the site of Mottville on 
the St. Joseph was selected for a mill site by a settler from 
Crawford County, Ohio; many settlers from that county fol- 
lowed, and in the next year a typical pioneer “first store” was 
established of which the stock was “codfish, a keg of tobacco, 
and five barrels of whiskey.” By 1829 the frontier had reached 
the northern part of the county on Nottawa-sepe prairie. 

The selection of White Pigeon as the place for a land office 
in 1831 indicates the central position it held in this early 
settlement of southwestern Michigan. Its population was then 
about 600; its three sawmills and two gristmills bespeak activ- 
ity in building and agriculture. It is significant for the future 
industry of its vicinity that peppermint and beet sugar should 
have been among its products as early as 1837, of the former 
of which it is said to furnish now a large part of the world’s 
supply. Vigorous rivals were the mill village of Mottville and 
the village of Constantine, and considerable progress was made 
at Three Rivers and the county seat village of Centerville, at 
the latter of which was located a branch of the University 
of Michigan. 

In the two eastern counties of Hillsdale and Branch, settle- 
ment was barely beginning in 1829. In that year in Hillsdale 
County, Beniah Jones chose a site for the village of Jonesville 
at the junction of the Chicago Road with the St. Joseph River, 
which for a long time was one of the most noted stations on 
that thoroughfare. He had been preceded in 1827 by Captain 
Moses Allen and his family whose name was given to the 
prairie land surrounding the settlement. Four mail routes cen- 
tered there in 1837, from Detroit, from Toledo, from Adrian, 
and from Marshall. For a very wide area of country it was a 
center for milling as well as for mail. Its position at some 
distance from the center of the county caused, as in the case 
of Tecumseh, a forfeit of the county seat, which was removed 
to the central village of Hillsdale. This village, like Casso- 
polis, was a speculative county seat venture. Though platted 
in 1835, there appears to have been little there at the close 
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of this period besides “bushes and scenery.” The first store, 
mill and public inn appear not to have been built until 1838, 
when a decided impulse came from the selection of the station 
on the Southern Railroad. Later it was to become the seat 
of Hillsdale College. 


In Branch County there seems to have been a somewhat 
stronger tendency to concentrate population than in Hillsdale; 
embryonic villages developed at four or five points, the most 
noteworthy being Coldwater and Branch. Coldwater shared 
in the rapid settlement induced by the rich lands of Coldwater 
prairie, which lay directly on the Chicago Road. Surround- 
ing this center, an area of six miles square had gathered by 
1837 nearly a fourth of the population of the county. The 
village of Branch, like many another village of this period, 
“contained the seeds of death in its prosperity.” It was an- 
other speculative county seat venture, in which a policy of 
speculation encouraged by a feeling of security kept prices of 
village lots and neighboring lands so high as to drive capital 
and settlers to its rival at Coldwater. Coldwater people 
started a newspaper, reduced the price of lands, built an im- 
proved type of gristmill, incorporated the village, in 1840 ac- 
quired the county seat, and the village of Branch disappeared 
from the map. 

From 1834 to 1837 this section had a large share in the 
rapid growth of the Territory. Nowhere in the section was 
the increase of settlement more pronounced than in the counties 
of Hillsdale and Branch, where population had been the least 
up to 1835. In 1837 the population of either county equalled 
that of Berrien, while together they contained about one- 
third of all the people in the section. The population of St. 
Joseph, the most populous county, exceeded that of Branch, the 
least populous, by a little over 2,000. From the point of view 
of population and of the section as a whole, settlement was 
at the close of the period equally distributed, but still slightly 
preponderant in the counties of St. Joseph and Cass. 
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KALAMAZOO VALLEY AND TERRITORIAL ROAD 


The physiographic factors which conditioned the settlement 
areas of the St. Joseph and Kalamazoo valleys were somewhat 
alike. In each section an undulating surface was drained by a 
large central stream; there was a rich soil, oak-openings, small 
prairies, areas of dense forest, many lakelets, springs, marshes 
and creeks. On the east they had a common watershed from 
which their streams flowed westward into Lake Michigan. Each 
was threaded by a central Indian trail destined to become 
a thoroughfare for immigration and later an important high- 
way. 

Kalamazoo and Calhoun counties were midway in a prairie 
region which extended northeasterly from Indiana and Ohio 
across Calhoun and Cass and continued into Barry and Eaton 
counties just north, a physiographic unity which had its coun- 
terpart in unity of early prairie settlement. As in the St. 
Joseph valley so in this section, immigration entered by two 
streams, one from the south and another from the east. The 
first settlers who came in 1828-29 were a part of that northward 
movement of population which brought the first settlers to St. 
Joseph and Cass counties. From the east settlement pushed 
westward across Washtenaw County along the trail which was 
soon to become approximately the Territorial Road. 

The mingling of these two currents of immigration in Kala- 
mazoo county is illustrated by three colonies founded in 1830. 
One in the southern part of the county on Prairie Ronde was 
known as “Virginia Corners”; a second, on the same prairie, 
was from Windsor, Vermont; and in the northern part of the 
county above the Kalamazoo River an Ohio colony settled on 
Gull prairie. 

The several steps in migrating to the county from New 
England and from states southward are typically illustrated 
by two founders of the first settlement on Prairie Ronde. Basil 
Harrison, who was born in Frederick County, Maryland, and 
who in early life was a resident of Virginia and later of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1810 migrated to Kentucky, thence to Clark 
County, Ohio and came to Michigan in 1828, by way of Fort 
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Wayne. Erastus Guilford was a native of Northampton, 
Massachusetts; he emigrated in early life to Ohio, and thence 
to Ypsilanti; failing to operate a distillery successfully there 
he returned to Ohio, but he determined to try his fortunes 
again in Michigan; and entering the Territory by way of Mon- 
roe and the Chicago Road, he settled near Harrison on Prairie 
Ronde in 1829. 

Prairie settlement in Calhoun County varied in several re- 
spects from that in Kalamazoo. The prairies were smaller, 
less numerous, and not so well distributed; they attracted a 
comparatively small share of the southern immigration and 
were settled later, mainly from the east. Elsewhere in the 
section the prairies were too few and too small to form an 
important factor in the beginnings of settlement, but wherever 
prairie land was found it was certain to be entered at an 
early date. 

Next to the prairie land the oak-openings and the burr-oak 
plains were the settler’s preference. The beauty of these in 
summer must have been most pleasing to the settlers, whose 
reminiscences describe them variously as being like “a sea of 
grass and flowers,” or like “a vast field of ripe grain, with 
here and there an orchard.” Even in winter they had charms. 
A traveler in Calhoun County writes: “But, lost as I was, 
I could not help pausing frequently when I struck the first 
burr-oak opening I had ever seen, to admire its novel beauty. 
It looked more like a pear-orchard than anything else to which 
I can assimilate it—the trees being somewhat of the shape 
and size of full-grown pear trees, and standing at regular in- 
tervals apart from each other on the firm level soil, as if 
planted by some gardener. Here, too, I first saw deer in 
herds; and half frozen and weary as I was, the sight of the 
spirited-looking creatures sweeping in troops through these 
interminable groves, where any eye could follow them for 
miles over the smooth snowy plain, actually warmed and in- 
vigorated me, and I could hardly refrain from putting the 
rowels into my tired horse, and launching after the noble 
game.” 
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The water power of the Kalamazoo made that river the 
great central agent of settlement for the entire region. Where 
the power was specially good, as at Albion, Marshall, Battle 
Creek, Kalamazoo and Allegan, there early began that process 
of centralizing population which has made cities at those 
points. In Van Buren County its influence was supplemented 
by the Paw Paw River, on which Paw Paw village was founded, 
at the junction with the Territorial Road, by speculators from 
Prairie Ronde and from the Mohawk Valley, New York. The 
settlement of Jackson County was affected by the source 
streams of the Grand, the Huron and the Raisin. 

Closely associated with the waterways as agents in determin- 
ing the location of the first settlements were the Indian trails. 
The principal trail of the section was the Washtenaw trail, 
which lay westward from Ann Arbor along the banks of the 
Kalamazoo, and from which at various points local trails 
branched off to the neighboring country. Kalamazoo was a 
point upon which local trails converged, chiefly from the neigh- 
boring prairies, and became the lines of the first recorded roads. 
A similar point was Jackson, a favorite Indian camping 
ground. These two points, together with Saugatuck at the 
mouth of Kalamazoo, an Indian haunt commemorated by 
Cooper in Oak-Openings, were the first river sites in the sec- 
tion to be chosen for white settlement. The choice of these 
Indian sites and the close relation of the roads to the trails 
is evidence of the essential agreement between the white man 
and the red man on some of the conditions favoring primitive 
settlement. 

But physiographic conditions at Jackson left much to be de- 
sired. “A more forbidding site for a village or city than that 
chosen for Jackson,” says a reminiscent sketch, “could not in 
all probability have been found in the state of Michigan.” The 
ground was in general so low and swampy that some thirty 
years elapsed after the founding of the village before there 
was a good street through it. The choice of the site of Jack- 
son, apart from its water power and its relation to the trails, 
is explained by its position at the geographic center of the 
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newly created county of Jackson, which it was well known 
would cause it to find favor as the county seat. This favor 
it secured in 1830, and efforts were successful in securing the 
survey of the newly authorized Territorial Road through the 
Village. The Northwestern Journal (Detroit) mentions it as 
the prospective capital of Michigan. Yet growth was slow un- 
til 1836. It is probable that this new impulse was influenced 
by the projects of a canal to connect the Grand and the Huron 
rivers and of the Central Railroad through the Kalamazoo Val- 
ley. In 1837 the court house was built, the state prison was 
secured, a newspaper was started, and a branch of the Univer- 
sity was established. Its population was about 400. 

Of an opposite character was the pioneer site of Kalamazoo, 
in the midst of a beautiful burr-oak plain some hundred feet 
above the river. Its first white settler, Titus Bronson, had seen 
several Michigan villages founded, and fostered into successful 
financial ventures—among them Ann Arbor. The environment 
of these two sites was in some points similar. Bronson had 
lived in Michigan since 1823,—in Oakland and Wayne counties 
prior to his residence at Ann Arbor. He could have been 
familiar with the agitation that resulted in the Territorial 
Road and he could have known of the plans to found a village 
at Jackson, since he resided at that time in Ann Arbor, where 
the plan was matured. He originally came to Michigan from 
Ohio. In 1827 when he revisited that state he seems to have 
received information about “the Kalamazoo country.” There 
is evidence that he visited the site of Kalamazoo in 1827, two 
years before the land there came onto the market, and in 
those two years 1827-29 he was apparently maturing plans for 
a village. Bronson had a hobby, the cultivation of a new 
variety of potato—the Neshannock—which he was the first to 
introduce into Michigan and which gained for him the soubri- 
quet “Potato Bronson”; the rich black soil at the site of Kala- 
mazoo would be fine for this purpose; but his main aim from 
the beginning seems to have been to found a city, which he 
platted in 1831. 

In 1834 the federal land office for southwest Michigan was 
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removed to Kalamazoo from White Pigeon. The village was 
now visited from far and near by settlers in central and 
western Michigan to enter their lands. With the land office 
went the newspaper published at White Pigeon. It was issued 
in that year from its new quarters as The Kalamazoo Gazette, 
destined to be a strong medium of publicity for the new village. 
In the same year a branch of the bank of Michigan was estab- 
lished there, a great help to land sales and general trade. 

In 1836 Bronson sold out to a company of men among whom 
was the enterprising surveyor, speculator and politician, 
Lucius Lyon. Up to this time the village had borne the name 
of Bronson. The new proprietors had it legally changed to 
Kalamazoo. A pioneer records that the nervous stir of busi- 
ness in that year was “like town meeting every day (Sundays 
excepted ).” 

By 1837 eight stores were serving several hundred people at 
Kalamazoo. Schools and churches had early received atten- 
tion. As early as 1834 the Baptists made those beginnings 
which were to develop into Kalamazoo College. In 1835 
a branch of the University of Michigan was established. 
Kalamazoo was soon to attract attention from all parts of the 
state and from neighboring states for its superior educational 
and cultural environment. 

Battle Creek, notwithstanding its excellent waterpower and 
the eager rivalry to secure control of it, was slow in securing 
mills, and its settlement in this period was tardy. The village 
was comparatively late in platting (1836). It is worthy of 
note in view of the prominent part taken later by Battle Creek 
as a station on the “underground railroad” that the Quakers 
formed a considerable part of its population as early as 1836-37. 

At Albion also, though the lands covering the water power 
were purchased early, mills and the accompanying village be- 
ginnings did not materialize until 1836. The impulse of that 
year was due to the Albion Company, whose leading spirit 
came from Oswego County, N. Y. In 1837 the village was in 
about the same stage of growth as Battle Creek. Albion Col- 
lege had beginnings in neighboring settlements as early as 
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1835, but its influence at Albion came in 1839, under the 
patronage of the Albion Company. 

The combined influence of the Kalamazoo River and the Ter- 
ritorial Road is well illustrated at Marshall, which for a time 
somewhat eclipsed both Jackson and Kalamazoo. Marshall 
was largely indebted for the vigor of its early growth to the 
superior energy, foresight and practical wisdom of its pro- 
moters. Three factors in this personal element should be 
specially noted: Sidney Ketchum, from western New York, 
who for this whole section was “the mighty moving power in 
all the financial matters of that early period ;” Rev. John D. 
Pierce, a native of New Hampshire, who later was to become 
Michigan’s first state superintendent of public instruction; 
and Isaac E. Crary, native of Connecticut, trained to the law, 
who was a member of the state constitutional conventions of 
1835 and 1850, and from 1835 to 1841 was the sole representa- 
tive from Michigan in congress. 

Marshall aspired to be the state capital. Beautifully colored 
lithographs presented the village in neat well-dressed lawns, 
with flags flying from the buildings and from steamboats ply- 
ing busily on the river. It acquired the county seat, built a 
hotel, sawmill, gristmill, stores, and as early as 1833 called a 
meeting to consider the possibility of a railroad, when only a 
few miles had yet been laid even in the New England states. 
In 1837 it had two hotels, two weekly newspapers, a handsome 
stone church, and is declared in Blois’ Gazetteer (1838) to be 
“one of the most flourishing villages of the peninsula.” 

Other centers of settlement were Otsego and Allegan in Alle- 
gan County; Comstock, Augusta, Galesburg, Schoolcraft and 
Vicksburg in Kalamazoo County; Homer in Calhoun and 
Spring Arbor in Jackson County. Of these the most advanced 
beginnings were at Allegan, Comstock and Schoolcraft. 

A measure of light is shed upon the general progress by the 
early interrelations of settlements for mills, mail and mer- 
chandise. For these conveniences Kalamazoo County depend- 
ed much upon St. Joseph and Cass, and the settlement of the 
eastern parts of Allegan and Van Buren counties may be re- 
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garded as extensions of settlement from Cass and Kalamazoo. 
The early relations of the eastern portion of the section were 
closest with Washtenaw. Battle Creek’s early dependence 
upon Bellevue in Eaton County for lumber marks the begin- 
ning of relationships with settlements north of this section. 

Briefly to summarize: The comparatively advanced state of 
settlement in the west of the section during the early period 
was due to its early start in Kalamazoo County, which by vir- 
tue of its position and extensive prairie land, shared in the 
tide of immigration coming northward from Prairie regions 
to Cass and St. Joseph counties. The position of Jackson 
County, farthest. east, close to the rapidly settling lands of 
Washtenaw, and on the south close to the Cheago Road, to- 
gether with the opening of its lands to sale before any others 
in this section, probably went far towards inducing early set- 
tlement. But the tide of immigration did not flow strongly 
towards it from the east until 1833, while the intervention of 
available lands on the south shut it out practically from the 
southern immigration. The middle position of Calhoun Coun- 
ty, together with much prairie land on the side towards Kala- 
mazoo, gave it a double advantage; but neighboring counties 
tended to intercept population, the influence on the west being 
especially strong. As a result its growth in population tended 
to approximate that of Jackson County. Allegan and Van 
Buren counties seem almost to belong to a separate settlement 
area, to include Berrien on the south and Ottawa on the 
north; yet the most striking common physiographic feature of 
these counties, the lake shore, did not materially affect their 
settlement until the period of commercial development on Lake 
Michigan. The largest common factor in the retardation of 
their settlement was their distance from the older settlements, 
due to several causes: the general direction from which immi- 
gration came, the intervention of lands eastward within com- 
paratively easy reach having equal physical advantages, and 
the added increment of value due to nearness to large markets 
and supply depots absorbing the attention and interest of 
settlers. 
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Within three years the immigration from the East coming 
by the Territorial Road had reversed the order of relative 
numerical superiority due to the earlier immigration from 
Ohio and Indiana. Instead of Kalamazoo County, Jackson 
County had first place. The central cause, the direction of 
immigration, is seen in the circumstance that the population 
grew less for each succeeding county westward—8702, 7960, 
6367, 1469, 1262—as also the number of townships in each, 
except in Allegan and Van Buren; Van Buren with six hun- 
dred less people had nearly double the number of townships. 
The combined population of these two counties (3,731) made 
but little over half of that in Kalamazoo (6,367), showing the 
relatively small amount of settlement west of that county; 
while their population, combined with that of Kalamazoo (9,- 
098) made but little more than that of Jackson County (8,702) 
at the eastern end of the section. The population of the whole 
section (25,758) was about equal to that of the St. Joseph 
Valley in Michigan (25,321) ; in the southern section, however, 
the greater density of population was in the west, in the 
counties of St. Joseph and Cass which lay directly south of 
Kalamazoo. In the northern section the eastern counties of 
Calhoun and Jackson had a much more rapid growth than the 
eastern counties of Branch and Hillsdale below them; this was 
in part due to a greater amount of open land and to the near- 
er prospects of a railroad, but mainly to their position di- 
rectly west from Wayne and Washtenaw. 


THE SAGINAW COUNTRY 


In this section was comprised the area that was later to be 
organized into the counties of Saginaw, Genesee, Shiawassee, 
Lapeer and Livingston. Its general physical environment are 
such as to have early invited settlement had they been well 
known. The surface is nearly level towards Saginaw Bay, 
and the soil varies from a dry sandy loam in the oak-openings 
to a rich alluvial formation in the river bottoms. A large 
portion was heavily forested; about a third of Saginaw County 
was pine, abundant also in Genesee and Lapeer. On these 
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lumbering must needs precede agriculture. It was not until 
years after Michigan became a state that the idea of an eastern 
market for Michigan lumber appealed sufficiently to capital to 
bring the era of pine lumbering to the Saginaw country. 
Water power was furnished abundantly by four large tribu- 
taries of the Saginaw,—the Tittabawassee, the Cass, the Shia- 
wassee and the Flint—each of which ramified widely, .and 
their millsites and fords, crossed at points by the chief trails, 
became the nuclei of the earliest white settlements of the 
region. Among the mineral products which specially affected 
settlement was salt, but its exploitation in quantity was con- 
temporary with the real beginnings of pine lumbering, to which 
it was economically related. 

There were several serious retarding influences to settlement 
in this section. Not least among them were the reports fos- 
tered by the Indians, trappers and agents of the American 
Fur Company that beyond a few miles back from Detroit the 
country was unfit for anything but wild beasts. There was a 
report that the Saginaw valley was unhealthful, to which the 
abandonment of the military post at Saginaw by the United 
States in 1823, so soon after its occupation, tended to give an 
official stamp. These reports were used by speculators and 
promoters interested in the lands near Detroit and the older 
settlements. 

It is a luminous comment on human nature and the per- 
sistence of bad reports that the exceedingly favorable infor- 
mation about the Saginaw Country published almost simul- 
taneously and widely should have been received so tardily. In 
the Western Gazetteer, published at Auburn, N. Y., in 1817, 
is recorded a glowing description of the region by Captain 
Price of the United States Army, who crossed it in March of 
that year in traveling from Mackinaw to Detroit. Similar 
reports were contained in letters from persons accompanying 
Governor Cass on the occasion of the Saginaw treaty of 1819. 
In 1821 an extensive exploring expedition was made by the 
“Sciawassee Company,” with the express purpose of “deter- 
mining the site of a county seat of a county to be established 
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beyond Oakland”; the first number of their Journal, published 
in the Detroit Gazette, gives a very flattering description. 
Favorable articles in the Gazette were reprinted in eastern 
newspapers. The prejudice created by early misrepresentation 
survived even into the 60’s and 70’s; many people in the south- 
ern counties it is said, uncertain ‘of its situation, associated 
Saginaw with Mackinaw. 

While the traders had a share in creating and fostering 
this bad reputation, many of them proved to be more than 
traders and gradually adjusted themselves to the new order. 
Many of them were widely affiliated both by birth and educa- 
tion with Canada and the bordering states. Louis Campau, 
whose services to white settlement entitled him to be called 
the first real .pioneer of the Saginaw valley, is described as 
“an intelligent, shrewd, far-seeing operator.” Later he founded 
the post at Grand Rapids (1826) and become a prominent 
settler of the Grand River valley. In 1822 he platted the 
“Town of Sagina.” Similar beginnings were made by traders 
at Flint and Owosso. 

The period of vital beginnings in village founding in the 
Saginaw country began in 1835-36, though some life was given 
to the village project at Saginaw by a considerable accession of 
settlers in 1832,—in that year “Saginaw City” was laid out, on 
the lands of the military reservation bought by Samuel Dexter 
of Washtenaw County after the removal of the garrison. In 
1837 a new plat of the city was made with over 400 blocks. 
Heavy investments were made there by Detroit parties organ- 
ized as a stock company. The inevitable bank of this period 
was started, and Bela Hubbard records in the notes of his 
visit in 1837 that there were “nearly fifty frame houses, four 
stores—one handsome dry-goods and grocery store, on a large 
scale—two warehouses, and another in progress, a small 
church, two steam sawmills, and in progress of erection a large 
edifice to be called the ‘Webster House’; all were of wood.” 

Outside of Saginaw there appear to have been no settlements 
on the river, excepting very meager beginnings at the site of 
Bay City. Further south settlement took root early, on the 
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Saginaw trail at points where it crossed the Flint and its 
branches. One of these was just above the present northern 
boundary of Oakland County, which received its first settlers 
in less than a half dozen years after the founding of Pontiac. 
In many early records it is referred to as “Grand Blanc,” a 
name said to have been derived from a large half-breed Indian 
associated with the settlement. 

The real beginnings of village life at Flint came with the 
same impulse in 1835-36 that marked the new era in the settle- 
ment of Saginaw. The village centrally located in the new 
county of Genesee was platted and the county seat secured, also 
the land office recently established for the new District of 
Saginaw. The name Genesee is significant of the large early 
immigration from the “Genesee country” in western New York. 
Much unhealthful speculation in town lots ensued, hampering 
settlement. In 1837 it was in about the same stage of settle- 
ment as Saginaw. 

On the upper course of the Flint River east of Flint vil- 
lage an important settlement was located on the excellent 
power site at Lapeer. A village was platted there in 1831, 
which acquired the county seat. But settlement was slow. 

On the Shiawassee River speculative purchases were made in 
the 20’s. The prominence of Byron on Risdon’s map (1825), its 
possession of the county seat, as well as its position on the 
Grand River trail and its excellent water power, made it a well 
known point among settlers; its failure to grow was due to 
alteration of the county boundaries, which left it in a corner, 
with result that the county seat was moved to “Corunna” 
(1836) ; but Corunna seems to have had no permanent resident 
until after 1837. 

By 1837 it appears that roads had been opened and settlement 
had made rapid progress along the twenty miles of the river’s 
course from Byron to Owosso. At “Shiawassee town” was 
located the famous wild cat “Exchange Bank of Shiawassee,” 
which in the closing years of this period was a prominent 
social and business center for all of central Michigan. 

In 1833 the site of Owosso was visited by the trader Gardner 
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D. Williams, who is said to have been attracted to the place 
by the Indian name for “big rapids” and to have been accom- 
panied thither by the Indian chief Wasso, or Owasso. He 
entered about 200 acres at that time covering the power site; 
two or three years later came a group of settlers from Roch- 
ester, New York, among them a former mayor of Rochester,— 
men of energy, foresight, and ability, with the purpose of 
founding a city at the “Big Rapids,” as the place early came to 
be known. 

The settlement of this vicinity would doubtless have been 
much more rapid had it not been for extensive speculation. 
A large proportion of the surrounding lands were held at high 
prices by non-residents apparently as late as 1850. The village 
of Fentonville, on one of the distant ramifications of the Shia- 
wassee south of Grand Blanc, could boast of as large a settle- 
ment in 1837 as Owosso. Fentonville gained some distinction 
from its founder, William M. Fenton, a native of Norwich, 
New York, and a graduate of Hamilton College, who became 
lieutenant governor of Michigan from 1848 to 1852. 

The southern branch of the Grand River trail threaded a line 
of settlements extending in a northwesterly direction across 
the present county of Livingston, among them Brighton and 
Howell. The first proprietors of the village plat of Howell 
were Detroit parties. Here again was a speculative county 
seat venture; and again high prices for village lots retarded 
settlement. Another retarding influence was the county seat 
struggle with the rival village of Brighton. Yet in 1837 some 
fifty families and single persons are said to have settled there. 

The practical isolation of a large part of the Saginaw coun- 
try because of the difficulties of transportation, was long a 
serious drawback to its settlement. In 1822 it is said to have 
required a determined party eight days to transport four tons 
of supplies from Detroit to the troops at Saginaw. In 1834 
the national military turnpike over the old Indian trail reached 
the embryo village of Flint. In that year a bridge was built 
over the river in line with the present Saginaw street. The 
last work done on the road by the National Government (1835) 
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extended it five miles north of Flint, from which point the state 
completed it to Saginaw in 1841. By 1837 there appears to 
have .been between Saginaw and Detroit a barely passable 
wagon road. The most prominent wagon route west of the 
Saginaw turnpike was one branching off at Pontiac early 
known as the “Pontiac and Grand River Road,” and leading 
into the Grand River trail. The main line of the Grand River 
trail ran northwestward from Detroit almost. diagonally 
through the center of Livingston County and became approxi- 
mately the line of the national turnpike known as the “Grand 
River Road.” 

The distribution of population in the Saginaw country bore 
undoubtedly some relation to the organization of counties and 
townships there. In 1822 the whole region was divided into 
the counties of Saginaw, Shiawassee and Lapeer, but none of 
them were organized until the years 1835-37. Genesee and 
Livingston counties were not organized till 1836. The first 
township (1831) was the township of Saginaw, coextensive 
with the county as laid out in 1822. The first township south 
of Saginaw (1833) included Flint and Grand Blanc. Three 
townships were organized in Livingston County in 1835. In 
1836 was organized Shiawassee township coterminous with 
Shiawassee County. By 1837 numerous townships had been 
formed in all the counties. The census of that year showed 
population distributed as follows: Livingston, 5,029; Genesee, 
2,754; Lapeer, 2,602; Shiawassee, 1,184; Saginaw, 920. 


GRAND RIVER REGION 


The first attention given to the Grand River region after the 
Indian treaty of 1821, was in 1829 when Eaton, Barry, and 
Ingham counties were established by the same Act as the 
southwestern counties along the Chicago and Territorial roads. 
Three years later the counties of Ottawa, Kent, Ionia, Clinton, 
Montcalm and Gratiot received similar attention, but none of 
these counties had township organization before 1835 except 
Kent, of which the part south of Grand River was organized as 
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Kent Township in 1834. The first counties were not organized 
until 1836-37. 

The original physical conditions of the section were on the 
whole the same as now except for the timber. In Kent County 
north of Grand River there was heavy pine which furnished 
the early supply of tractable wood for the furniture industry at 
Grand Rapids. The primitive environment of Grand Rapids 
must have been very attractive to settlers: a valley about a 
mile and a half in width threaded by the waters of the Grand 
River was surrounded by forest-clad hills; heavy timber on 
the bottom lands; higher lay the oak-openings; pine inter- 
spersed among these timbers at intervals; and among bearers of 
wild fruit flourished the wild plum tree and the grape vine. 
The chief geological feature of the valley at this site was the 
exposure of a large area of subcarboniferous limestone, a ledge 
of which formed the rapids in the river and created an immense 
water power. Besides a fertile soil, this power and the neigh- 
boring forests appear to be the strongest factors in the early 
rapid settlement of Grand Rapids. Probably the earliest ac- 
counts of the Grand River region that gained attention were 
from the United States surveyors, published at Detroit in 
1826. In general these were very favorable. 

The routes taken by pioneers to reach this region were prin- 
cipally four: the so-called “northern route”, the Grand River 
road, the Territorial road and the Great Lakes. The northern 
route extended from Pontiac westward across Shiawassee, 
Clinton and Ionia counties. The trail next on the south, from 
Detroit through Livingston and Ingham counties, was the 
shortest, but appears to have been used little by settlers before 
1837, on account of the heavy timber. The route by far the 
most commonly used was the Territorial Road, extending west 
from Ann Arbor through the counties of Jackson, Calhoun 
and Kalamazoo. From this road Indian trails lead north to the 
branches of the Grand. 

The site of Grand Rapids was reached first from the south 
through the western part of Barry County. A trail from the 
Potawatomi village at Kalamazoo led through Gull Prairie to 
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the site of Yankee Springs, thence to Indian Middle Village 
(present day Middleville) and down the Thornapple River to 
its mouth at the site of Ada, where it connected with the trail 
along the Grand River through the sites of Ionia and Grand 
Rapids, to Grand Haven. This route through the open country 
appears to have been the one that was usually taken by settlers 
on leaving the Territorial Road at Battle Creek or Kalamazoo 
for Grand Rapids. The first stage from Grand Rapids to the 
Territorial Road followed it to Battle Creek. From Yankee 
Springs lines of travel branched off eastward to Hastings and 
westward to Otsego and Allegan. ‘ 

The water route around by the Great Lakes and the Grand 
River was long but was favored specially for heavy supplies. 
In 1833 the goods of the first settlers of Ionia were sent around 
by the Lakes. The early merchants of Ionia used to figure 
that it cost less to get their goods over the whole distance of 
the Lakes from New York to the mouth of the Grand River 
than it did to bring them from that point to Ionia. As settlé- 
ment increased, the primitive means of transportation on the 
river were succeeded by steamboats; in 1887 a small steamboat 
ran tri-weekly between Grand Rapids and Grand Haven. 

The beginnings of settlement in the lower Grand River valley 
was in one respect like that in southwestern Michigan in that 
the first nucleus of civilization there was a trading position 
and a mission. The fur trade seems to have been prosecuted 
in this region at least as early as 1796; after the War of 1812 
the earliest of the traders were Rix Robinson and Louis Cam- 
pau. The latter was a native of Detroit, who established a “post 
at the rapids of the Grand (1826) and became a permanent 
and influential settler of Grand Rapids. At this point there 
was both a Catholic mission and a Baptist mission, the latter 
established in 1827 from the Carey Mission in Berrien County. 

With the year 1833 there began a period of rapid growth in 
the settlement of Grand Rapids uninterrupted until the finan- 
cial crisis of 1887. In 1833 were platted the rival villages of 
Grand Rapids and Kent, on opposite sides of the river, to which 
came three families from the group recently established at 
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Ionia. In the years 1835 to 1837 the population is estimated to 
have increased from about 100 to 1000 people. In that year 
appeared the first number of The Grand River Times, contain- 
ing an article headed, “The Rochester of Michigan,” in which 
is set forth the claims of the region upon the attention of in- 
tending settlers. Blois notes that the village is the seat of 
justice for Kent County, with “a church for Catholics, a print- 
ing office that issues a weekly paper, two banking associations, 
court house, twelve stores erected or erecting, three com- 
modious hotels, four practicing physicians and six lawyers.” 
Outside of Grand Rapids in Kent County the most promising 
village settlements were at Grandville, Ada and Lowell, at 
strategic river points, sites of Indian villages and trading 
posts. 

In the same year that Grand Rapids received its first marked 
settlement (1833), a colony of sixty-three New Yorkers settled 
at Ionia, under the leadership of Samuel Dexter. Dexter was 
a native of Rhode Island, had served in the state legislature of 
New York, and was destined to a prominent place in the growth 
of Grand River valley. In the spirit of Roger Williams, Dexter 
purchased the rights of the Indians in the crops they had 
planted at Ionia, and their five bark wigwams made the first 
shelter of the colony. In 1836 a land office was opened at 
Ionia for convenience of Grand River settlers. Money was 
plentiful, trade flourished and taverns did a profitable business. 
Nearby, the village of Lyons was founded in 1836 by Lucius 
Lyon, who owned part of the plat of Grand Rapids and had an 
interest in many villages of the period, including Kalamazoo. 
Other budding village centers in Ionia County were Portland 
and Saranac. 

At the mouth of Grand River, beginnings that looked towards 
interests other than the fur trade came with two events in 
1834, the arrival of William M. Ferrey and his family and the 
organization of the Grand Haven Company. The site of Grand 
Haven had been chosen in 1827 by the fur trader Rix Robinson 
as headquarters for the operations of the American Fur Com- 
pany in western Michigan. Ferrey came to that place as the 
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agent of Robert Stuart, of Detroit, a Scotchman in the employ 
of the Company who had bought a half interest in Robinson’s 
preemption of a quarter section of land on the river front. In 
1835 the Grand Haven Company laid out the village, con- 
structed a mill, bought-land, and built a boat on the river. In 
1837 it had about 400 people. A vessel carrying lumber and 
passengers is said to have began to make regular trips between 
Grand Haven and Chicago in 1836. 

Grand Haven is the only village of Ottawa County in this 
period that survived, but there was a notable attempt by New 
York capitalists to foster a village intended to outrival both 
Grand Haven and Grand Rapids, on the shore south of Grand 
Haven at “Port Sheldon”; a typical illustration of the so-called 
“paper town” of that day. 

The settlement of Eaton County differed in at least one 
marked respect from that of the three counties on the lower 
Grand River, in that its first important centers of population, 
with one exception, were not on the main stream of that river. 
This was partly because of the heavy timber along the Grand 
in that portion of its course and partly because the Grand was 
not so central to the county; and again, water power was fur- 
nished elsewhere in more open land. 

In 1885 Isaac E. Crary and John D. Pierce of Marshall 
platted the village of Bellevue, in a beautiful burr-oak plain 
on the banks of the Battle Creek, the only valuable power site 
on that stream. 

The site of Charlotte, in a fertile central Prairie of the 
county, received its first settler in 1836 by way of Bellevue. 

In this same year was founded, at Vermontville, one of the 
most notable of the early New England settlements of Mich- 
igan, a formally organized colony of Vermont settlers with 
definitely expressed religious and educational purposes. It was 
not unlike a Puritan exodus from New England, or like that 
led by Thomas Hooker from Boston to the Connecticut Valley 
in 1636. The character of the colony appears in the nature of 
the compact formed among its members—the “Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Union Colony.” The records show that the Ver- 
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montville church played an important part in the government 
of the village. Of the heads of families, all but two were mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church, or became so. Their 
leader, the Rev. Sylvester Cochrane, was a Congregational min- 
ister at East Poultney, Vt. 


In 1885 there are said to have been but four voters in the 
one township which comprised all of Eaton County. In 1837 


the county had three townships, with a combined population 
of 1,913. 


Barry County had at the time the state was admitted to the 
Union, a less degree of settlement than any other settled county 
in Michigan; the census gives it a population of 512. The line 
of the Indian trail from Kalamazoo to Grand Rapids seems 
to have formed the axis of such settlement as there was. On 
this trail were Yankee Springs, Hastings and Middleville. 


William Lewis, better known as “Yankee Lewis,” a native 
of Weathersfield in western New York, chose for the site of an 
inn a beautiful spot in the openings near cool springs of water 
at a junction of Indian trails which became socially famous 
in the early days through the charm of Lewis’ hospitality as a 
landlord. It is significant that he had been in Indiana and 
Illinois in 1835 and that so shrewd a “Yankee” could see in 
Chicago nothing but a “dirty French and Indian trading post,” 
as he is quoted to have characterized it. The site of his widely 
known hostelry never became even a considerable village. 


Beginnings were made in 1836 at the centrally located 
site of Hastings by the Hastings Company, organized to utilize 
the water power and timber in connection with a county seat 
village. 

The same impulse to land and town-site speculation that 
started the settlement of Barry County made the first im- 
portant impression upon the heavily forested lands of Ingham 
County. The settlement of that county was destined to be very 
slow for a decade after receiving its first settlers. It is a re- 
corded that in 1845, on the occasion of a Fourth of July cele- 
bration on the site of the future Lansing, the available white 
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men were so few that they had to enlist the aid of the Indians 
to raise the liberty pole. The first activity on the site of the 
future capital of the state was the platting of a “city” which 
afterwards was sold for taxes. The only encouraging prospect 
for a village in the county in this period was the centrally 
located site of Mason, which was named for Michigan’s first 
state governor, Stevens T. Mason. In 1837 Ingham had a 
population of 822. 

Clinton County, which lay on the outskirts of settlement 
between the Grand and Sdginaw valleys had in 1837 a popula- 
tion of 529, situated mainly along the Maple and the Looking- 
glass rivers. Blois mentions no villages in the county. There 
appear, however, to have been a number of nuclei of village 
settlement on these rivers, principally in the township of De- 
witt in the south and in what was to become Duplain Town- 
ship in the northeast. 

At the former in 1833 settled Captain David Scott, from Ann 
Arbor, after whom the place was long known as “Scott’s.” It 
~ became a helpful center of information and inn accommodation 
for settlers passing on the “northern route” to the Grand 
River country. 

In the northeast of the county there settled in 1836 a for- 
mally organized group known as “The Rochester Colony,” 
which in the particulars of association had much in common 
with the colony at Vermontville. These settlers, as implied 
in the name, were largely from the vicinity of Rochester, N. Y. 
In the same year a colony of German Catholics began to gather 
in the township of Westphalia. 


SOURCES AND CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION 


The chief American sources from which early settlers came 
to Michigan in this period were New York and New England. 
A relatively small proportion came from Middle Atlantic states 
and states immediately south of Michigan. 

Direct foreign immigration was comparatively small, mainly 
Irish, English and German, with a sprinkling of Scotch and 
Canadian. 
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The first items in the Detroit Gazette that mention the 
sources of immigration to Michigan emphasize the “Genesee 
country” of western New York, especially the counties of Mon- 
roe and Ontario, and the most frequent comparison made of 
Michigan lands is with those along the Genesee River. Says the 
Gazette of Sept. 13, 1825, “The emigration is still principally 
_ from western (the richest) counties of New York.” The same 
for Jan. 16, 1827, estimates that nearly three-fourths of the 
immigration to Michigan is from New York and on March 6 ex- 
presses the belief that four-fifths of the new population desire 
to adopt the New York system of township government in 
preference to that of New England. 

A conservative estimate, made for 1837, places the New 
Englanders and New Yorkers at about two-thirds of the total 
population. As early as 1822 the Gazette mentions Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio (in this order) along 
with New York as chief sources. 

Virginia should be mentioned especially for southwest Mich- 
igan, and the section also drew largely from the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana. 

The qualities, habits, and ideals of Michigan settlers in this 
period, and for long afterwards, were therefore essentially 
those of New York and New England. A new society was to be 
formed in the wilderness by a group of hardy middle-class 
farmers, young, hopeful, ambitious, and imbued with the tra- 
ditions of individualism in church, state, and society, cut loose 
from conservative forces, and set down in the midst of almost 
boundless natural resources. 

The selective process of economic pressure in the East to- 
gether with the Government’s regulation of land sales insured 
comparative economic equality. 

There was a healthful self-assertiveness, the sum of those 
fighting qualities which sharp competition and the struggle 
with wild nature tended to enhance. The absence of the ac- 
customed aids fostered initiative and originality. They had 
the characteristic venturesomeness of youth, illustrated in the 
public improvement schemes of the early days. They had a 
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deep sense of social responsibility. They were intensely demo- 
cratic, which found a typical governmental expression in the 
town-meeting. 

On the other hand these settlers were strictly conservative in 
their social, religious and educational inheritances from the 
East. Their intensified individualism tended in some respects 
to emphasize these, as for example in their attitude towards 
slavery. The state constitution of 1835 prohibited slavery in 
much the same language as that used in the Ordinance of 1787. 

Essentially Puritan in spirit were these folk, and hence the 
church and the school were to be found among the earliest 
institutions in every settlement, in which were inculcated re- 
spect for the domestic virtues, strength of will, and the prac- 
tical common sense needed in the young life of a growing 
commonwealth. 





Micuican INpIAN Traits: LEGENDS OF 
NeEnaA-Boo-SuHoo, THE TRICKSTER 


By THe Late STettaA M. CHAMPNEY* 
Staff Writer of The Detroit News 


ODAY, my readers, you are all little Indian children, sit- 
T ting about a campfire on the shore of Grand Traverse 
Bay. And I am an old, old Nokomis, as the children called 
their grandmothers, telling you tales of the days when only the 
patter of moccasined feet could be heard upon the trails. 

They have to do with Nena-boo-shoo, the Trickster, who was 
born when the world was young, and who still lives in the 
Michigan forests. He has never left his old haunts. He 
lingered on, after the lumber barons cut away the timber, and 
he is still here, and there, in the shadowy thickets, or hiding 
in some cave along the bluffs. 

You must believe these stories. For the Indian children 
knew that they were true. Wherever they went with their 
parents, along the trails, they kept an eye on shadowy places 
for Nena-boo-shoo. He was always bobbing up, unexpectedly, 
as he does today. Nobody ever saw him come, or go. He was 
there, and then he was gone. 

Look out for him, children. He may be skulking behind that 
clump of bushes, back of you. The first thing you know, he 
will snatch that piece of slippery elm you are chewing on, 
right out of your hand. He is funny, that way, always doing 
the most surprising and outlandish things. If you should ever 
see a beaver swimming along some isolated stream, or meet a 
bear in a thicket, run home and tell your mother that maybe 
you just saw Nena-boo-shoo, and ask her to give you some 
dom-nah-boh or pwa-bwan to take out to him, as he may 
be hungry. The children always did that, in the old days. 
They loved him, and he loved them. 

The Indians were never quite at ease, when Nena-boo-shoo 
was near. Or even when he was far away, for that matter. 


*Mrs. Champney died in Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, January 17, 1935.—Ed. 
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For he was the best little dignity chaser in all the Michigan 
forests. Nobody ever knew when he would pop out of some 
shadow and throw the whole camp into confusion just when 
somebody was giving a grand party. The animals, too, were 
always suspicious of the Trickster. 

Nena-boo-shoo was born in the morning of the ages, when the 
birds, and trees, and wild things of the forest knew our lan- 
guage. He was one of a pair of twins born to an Ottawa 
mother, up near Grand Traverse Bay. He was a normal, 
healthy infant. But his brother was made of solid flint. He 
was cruel and lazy, and his mother was sad as she saw him 
growing up to be like a bad, evil spirit. 

Nena-boo-shoo was an apt student in forest craft. He kept 
his mother’s stew pots bubbling merrily with venison, bear 
meat, porcupine and beaver, and other game. There was no 
brave in all the forest who could outdo him as a warrior, out- 
shoot his bow and arrow. Wise and wily, living by his wits, 
he became a master of magic. In a twinkling he could turn 
himself into a bear, a wolf, or wildcat, even a pine stump. And 
as quickly turn himself back into a man. 

There was a lot of going places in the Michigan woods even 
when Nena-boo-shoo’s hair was as black as the crow’s breast. 
Today, it is as white as spun silver. But he still has the 
strength and agility of youth. Tall, and straight as a young 
maple, he takes no count of time. Never still, never idle, he is 
as restless as the leaves upon the poplar, as the ebbing, flowing 
waters that pound upon the sands of Grand Traverse Bay. 

Sorrow came to the Trickster early in life. One day, while he 
was out hunting, his flint brother slew their mother with an 
arrow. Nena-boo-shoo followed him to the shore of Charlevoix 
County, and there shattered him. You may still find pieces 
of flint scattered over the ground where he fell. 

Thereafter, Nena-boo-shoo lived the life of a homeless wan- 
derer, sleeping anywhere night found him. Sometimes he 
crawled in with a mother bear and her cubs, snuggling close to 
them to keep warm. But often he made a little wickiup of 
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fragrant evergreen boughs, piling them high underneath, where 
he slept safe and undisturbed by the storms. 

Many of the animals, as we know them today, bear the 
mark left by the Trickster. Take the raccoon. The black 
stripes on his tail are pitch that the Trickster painted on the 
tail of their father ages ago when he caught him stealing veni- 
son from two old blind brothers. The brown spot on the tail 
of the ermine was burned by a fire the Trickster built around 
him as a rebuke to his vanity. The bull frog’s back was broken 
by the Trickster in a rage because the frog crashed into his 
marriage feast and exposed him as an imposter. Many other 
beasts and birds felt the touch of the Trickster, who changed 
them at his will. 

While many of the pranks he played were harmless, and left 
no ill effects, some of his victims never quite forgot that it 
was Nena-boo-shoo who changed their personal appearance. 
The bull frog still croaks about it. For the act turned him 
from a straight, slim creature, who walked on two legs, like a 
man, to the misshapen one he is today, having to hop along the 
ground. ; 

It happened like this: Nena-boo-shoo, smarting under a 
tongue lashing given him by a village chief, retaliated by pos- 
ing as a visiting chief and laying his heart and a lot of fancy 
deer skins at the feet of the former’s daughter. Assuming the 
name of Chief Chebunga, he looked so good to the maiden’s 
father that he was accepted, and marriage festivities were 
started. 

Right in the midst of them, however, as the maiden’s father 
stood up to make a great speech, the bull frog gave the Trick- 
ster dead away. 

“Nena-boosh! Nena-boosh! Nena-boo-shoo!”’ he croaked, 
standing before the so-called Chief Chebunga, and blinking his 
round eyes. 

“What’s that,” cried the village chief. “Did I hear someone 
say, ‘Nena-boo-shoo!’ ” 

“Nena-boosh! Nena-boosh! Nena-boo-shoo!” croaked the bull 
frog. 
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“Tt’s old Nena-boo-shoo, at his tricks again, fooling people!” 
the village chief cried. “Away with him!” . 

“T’ll teach you to come croaking my name when I’m posing 
as a great chief!” cried Nena-boo-shoo, as he turned to run. But 
he sent the bull frog back into the pond on the toe ‘-: his moc- 
casin, breaking his back. 

From that day to this, the bull frog’s back has been humped 
and ugly. He has never forgiven the Trickster, for it spoiled 
his good looks. When he sees Nena-boo-shoo coming along the 
trails as evening shadows fall, he leaps to a safe place among 
the reeds and rushes, and mockingly croaks: “Nena-boosh! 
Nena-boosh! Nena-boo-shoo!” 

So, too, Father Ermine has cause to remember the Trickster. 
When he was first seen on the forest trails, he was quite the 
loveliest thing around there. Snow white, slim and graceful, 
his feet barely touched the ground as he walked daintily 
through the woods, or moved lightly through the meadows. 
Vain and proud of his great beauty, he held himself aloof 
from all the animals that lived near him, boasting at times 
of his good looks, until he became quite a laughing stock among 
them. 

“There goes Father Ermine,” they would say, when he drifted 
by. “Did you ever see anyone so silly?” 

In those days when things went wrong in the forest, Nena- 
boo-shoo would call a council of all the wild things, and there, 
around a campfire, they would decide upon the policy to be 
pursued. So it came about that they held a council over Father 
Ermine, who had snubbed them all, right and left, until they 
could bear it no longer. Nena-boo-shoo sent the rabbit out 
through the forest to spread the word of the council, and an 
eagle was ordered to broadcast the event through the air. As 
a result, the ermine was made to dance the Dance of Fire, 
while the Trickster played upon his rush reed, and the bear 
beat the drum. While he was dancing, Nena-boo-shoo spread 
the fire about the ermine, until he was quite hemmed in. To 
save his life, he leaped the flames, and the tip of his lovely tail 
was burned. He never could wash it off. 
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Wandering along a stream one day, Nena-boo-shoo saw some 
beavers sporting in the water. He hid behind some bushes, 
and watched them at play. But they soon discovered him, and 
whispered, “That’s Nena-boo-shoo. Look out for him.” 

Then he came boldly to the river bank, and said: 

“My brothers, make me like you, a great beaver. For I am 
your elder brother.” 

“No!” said the Father Beaver. “We cannot trust you. Go.” 

But the Trickster would not go. Of course, he could have 
made himself into a beaver. But he wanted the Father Beaver 
to make him one of themselves. At last, his pleadings won, 
and in a twinkling he found himself swimming about with 
them, the biggest beaver of all. 

When their hut was finished, and cold days came, the beavers 
went into winter quarters. But Nena-boo-shoo could not draw 
his tail into the crowded hut. 

Ice came early to the stream that year. The tail was frozen 
in. Came some hunters, and chopped away the ice. They 
caught what they said was the biggest beaver they had. ever 
seen. 

“Foolish beaver!” said the others, “not to hide his tail.” 

Nena-boo-shoo did some quick thinking. As they lifted the 
big beaver from the water, he slipped off the heavy fur coat 
and became a man again. 

“T’ll never be a beaver,” he muttered, as he strode off toward 
the village.. “I’d rather be a Trickster.” 

Many of the tales of the Trickster hark back to those told 
by early missionaries of events recorded in the Bible. Among 
these is the flood which followed Nena-boo-shoo’s killing of a 
monster which lived in a cavern close to Henry Ford’s island 
in Grand Traverse Bay. It is especially true of his birth, of 
which I will speak later. ' 

The flood came about because Nena-boo-shoo wanted to be 
a big wolf. One day he met a father wolf and two whelps in 
a deep woods. They looked so happy and carefree he thought 
it would be fun to become one of them. So he asked the father 
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wolf to make him into a wolf, also, the biggest wolf of all. 
His wish was granted. 

He did not get along so well with the little wolves. They 
did not really quarrel, but he liked playing tricks too well to 
please his smaller brothers. Besides, he got the best of 
everything, the biggest pieces of meat, the warmest place by 
the fire, the best pile of spruce boughs to sleep on. Many times 
the father rued the day that he had granted the wish of the 
Trickster to become one of them. 

One day as the two little wolves ran ahead to do the hunt- 
ing, the little black wolf dropped a deerskin robe he had been 
carrying. 

“You carry it now,” said the father wolf. 

“Indeed, I will not,’ answered the Trickster, “carry robes 
those dogs have carried. For they smell of bones and carrion.” 

“Oh! my Trickster,” said the father wolf. “What a strange 
one you are, always saying things that rankle. I'll take the 
robe upon my back.” 

The parting came one morning after a night of turmoil. The 
Trickster had kept them awake most of the night by throwing 
bones at the two little wolves every time they settled down to 
sleep. Their whimpering awakened their father, and when he 
chided Nena-boo-shoo for it, the Trickster would crawl down 
in the boughs and pretend that he was asleep. 

When morning came, the father wolf, in a low, growling 
voice, said: 

“We must part. You go your way, I’ll go mine. You may 
have the little White Wolf for your son, and I will keep the 
little Black Wolf. Go.” 

So Nena-boo-shoo and the little White Wolf, of whom he was 
really very fond, trotted off to the northward, while the father 
wolf and the black one went south. When the biggest wolf 
and the little white one reached the shore of what is now 
known as the Old Mission Peninsula, Nena-boo-shoo, tired of 
being. a wolf, tossed aside his hairy coat and became a man 
again. He built a wigwam where the resort of Edgewood now 
stands, and here they lived through the winter. 
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The little White Wolf was a good hunter. He kept the stew 
pots boiling all winter, going daily across the ice to the western 
hills if hunting was not so good closer to the wigwam. The 
Trickster lived a life of ease, with plenty of meat always on 
hand, and all the fuel he needed for the campfire. When his 
wolf child came home at night, he always found a hot meal 
ready, and after a hearty supper, they would loll around the 
fire talking of the days when they had traveled with the father 
and the little black one. 

During the long winter months the little White Wolf used to 
save time in crossing to the other shore, now known as the 
Leelanau Peninsula, by using the ice. But when spring came, 
the Trickster warned him against taking this risk. 

“The ice,” said the Trickster, “is all honeycombed. Be sure 
and go around the head of the bay. It will take much longer, 
but it is safe.” 


One late afternoon, however, as the sun sank behind the hills, 
the little White Wolf gazed hungrily at the smoke coming out 


of the wigwam smokehole, and wished that he had not hunted 
so long. All he had caught was one rabbit, but he knew that 
his Father Trickster would have a pot of venison over the fire. 
He could almost smell the savory deer meat, as he stood on the 
shore and watched the smoke. He suddenly decided to cross 
the ice. 

Too late, when he was far from shore, he realized his mis- 
take. “He went down into the depths. His last thoughts were 
of the Trickster waiting for his coming, and the big kettle of 
deer meat stewing over the fire. 

Nena-boo-shoo waited until long past the usual time for his 
supper, walking along the shore and watching the trail. At 
last, as darkness came on, he went into the wigwam, and ate 
his venison. Then, after piling more wood on the fire, he sat 
hunched before it until long into the night, still worrying about 
his little White Wolf child as he fell asleep. 

There was no sign of the wolf child the next day, nor the 
next. Nena-boo-shoo still had a faint hope, however, that he 
might have rejoined the Father Wolf and the little black one, 
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and that some day he might meet him again. At last, even that 
hope faded. 

One day, as he sat hunched on the sand, watching the water, 
he noticed a bird trying to catch a fish. Because of his crooked 
bill, he frequently missed his prey. . 

“What an ugly bill!” exclaimed the Trickster. 

“That I cannot help,” the bird replied, his beady eyes glitter- 
ing angrily. 

“Tf you will tell me,” said the Trickster, “where my little 
White Wolf child is, I will make a straight bill for you out 
of that crooked one. I will make you the king of fishers.” 

“Good!” said the bird. “A straight bill is what I want.” 

Then the bird told him the little White Wolf had been made 
into a pouch, and it was hanging on the wall of a monster’s 
wigwam, in a cavern near the island. So the bird got his 
straight bill, and has since been known as the kingfisher. 

Nena-boo-shoo sat long upon the sand, pondering on the way 
he might reach the cavern and rescue his wolf child. As he sat 
there, two big black bears, with the monster between them, 
came out of the water to sun themselves. Instantly the 
Trickster changed himself into a pine stump. 

“Look!” exclaimed one of the bears. “There was no stump 
there yesterday. It must be the Trickster.” 

They came over to the stump, and sharpened their claws on 
it. The Trickster had all he could do to keep from crying out 
in pain. But he made no sound. 

The bears agreed it was just a stump, and went back to the 
monster. 

When the three had fallen asleep, the Trickster shot the 
monster, but did not kill him. The bears, awakened by the 
monster’s groans, carried him back into the cavern. 

The Trickster, realizing that he must go into the cavern, 
donned a war bonnet, painted his face, and stood wondering 
how he would go about it. Just then an old Nokomis came 
out of the water and began to cry: 

“Our king is dying. Oh! help us save our king.” 
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Nena-boo-shoo struck her down, and donning her clothes, 
hurried down to the cavern. Two loons at the entrance tried 
to stop him, but he brushed them out of the way, and ran in- 
side. Two bull frogs were guarding the monster’s wigwam, 
but he ran past them to the monster, drove the arrow deep into 
his side, grabbed the wolfskin pouch and was away, followed 
by all the monster’s children. 

As he reached the outer entrance, the waters parted, and he 
was lifted to the surface. When all the monster’s children were 
at his heels, the waters closed, drowning them all. 

No land was in sight. A flood was upon the earth. Nothing 
remained but a log, to which he swam, and on which he took all 
his little brothers. Among them was a muskrat. 

A little duck, which he sent down for some sand out of 
which he might create a new earth, nearly drowned. 

“Tt was far too deep,” he whispered. 

Twice he sent the muskrat on the same errand. The second 
time the animal brought some sand, clay and seaweed back in 
his paws. With this, the Trickster created a new earth, but it 
was a very small one. The little brothers which he gathered 
about him were very: much crowded upon this new earth. 

Then he remembered his wolf child. He took the pouch in 
his hands, rubbed it, breathed upon it, whispered, “Oh! My 
best beloved! Come back to your Trickster Father. Come, and 
be my Wolf Child, again!” 

From the pouch came a head, then two paws, a back, two 
legs. At last, a tail. And, leaping wildly, all about the Trick- 
ster, the little White Wolf child came back. 

Nena-boo-shoo kept the earth growing, daily sending his wolf 
child out to see if he could still walk around it. Each time the 
wolf was away a little longer, yet the earth was far too small. 

On a bright, warm day in summer, Nena-boo-shoo said to the 
wolf child: 

“You may go today, my dear one. If you never return to my 
wigwam, I shall know my task is finished.” The Wolf Child 
trotted off to the westward. 

The wolf child was now a big White Wolf. The Trickster, his 
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hand above his eyes, watched him go, knowing that they would 
never meet again. 


Light as a thistledown blown about by the wind, or a dew- 
drop falling into the heart of a rose, is the story that has 
come down through the ages of the birth of Nena-boo-shoo, the 
Trickster. It will leave you wondering. 

It begins with a little Ottawa Indian maid, named Mon-ee, 
which means Mary, who lived with her mother in a wigwam 
near where Traverse City now stands. The wigwam was safe 
and sheltered from the gaze of skulking Indians. For the 
mother guarded her child as the eagle guards her eaglet. 

They never mingled with the village Indians. Feast days 
came and went. But the young warriors looked in vain for the 
young maiden of whom they had heard, but had never seen. 

The days were very full for both Mon-ee and her mother. 
For there was no one to help them with their work. In sum- 
mer they raised corn and vegetables, and in the fall prepared 
their foods for winter use. They made their own sugar from 
the sap that flowed in bubbly streams from the maple trees at 
their very door. There was always a little pile of maple sugar 
cakes in fancy shapes that had been made by pouring the thick 
syrup into birch bark molds just before it was ready to grain. 
This was Mon-ee’s candy. 

When winter came, the wigwam deep in the forest was fairly 
bursting with good things to eat. There were bags of dry 
beans, sacks of parched and dried sweet corn, pottery jars of 
hulled corn, and all the meal, dried berries and dried sturgeon 
and other fish that they could possibly use. Outside was a cache 
of deer meat, porcupine, woodchuck, rabbits and beaver, while 
strung along on a line of buckskin were wild turkeys, geese 
and ducks. 

Sometimes, in the winter, they would break a hole in the ice 
and catch a mess of speckled trout. It seemed to hurry spring 
along. 

The long winter evenings were spent by the girl and her 
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mother weaving rugs, baskets and birch bark boxes, and chip- 
ping out their arrows from the flint they gathered from the 
rocky places here and there. 

One winter, as Mon-ee worked at her baskets, it seemed that 
spring would never come. For the first time fh her life, she 
felt a wistful longing for something which she could neither 
explain, nor understand. She wanted spring, with its soft, 
balmy breezes, the song of birds and the melody of the brooks 
rippling through the woods. , 

It came at last. But there was no easement in her heart of 
the strange, wistful longing. She welcomed the heavy tasks 
of preparing the ground for the seeding, and went willingly 
with her mother into the clearing. 

Early one morning, as they started out to plant the corn, 
her mother pointed to a hilltop off toward the east. 

“Never go there,” she said. “Keep to these other trails. 
That way is sorrow.” 

Mon-ee had no idea what sorrow meant. She was uncon- 
sciously the happiest thing that ever saw springtime in the 
Michigan woods. 

One twilight, as she started back to the wigwam with her 
hands full of sweet briar blossoms, she heard voices, mys- 
teriously sweet, calling: 

“Come, oh! come!” 

Her mother called: “Hurry, Mon-ee. Dom-nah-boh ready.” 

“T come,” she called out, running toward the wigwam. 

“Go to the eastern hilltop,” a voice whispered in her ear. 
A chorus of voices urged her to go. 

She turned from the wigwam door, and went swiftly along 
the eastern trail. 

“Gee-by!” she exclaimed, as darkness swept away the twi- 
light. It was an expression of fear. But she pushed on. 

And then—she was on the forbidden hilltop. The only sound 
was the sighing of the oak leaves as a gentle breeze rippled 
through them. 


As she stood, holding her flowers close to her breast, a light 
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as of moonlight mixed with sunlight streamed through the 
forest. 

In a moment the trees were gone. She was standing in‘a 
garden of white flowers, ethereal in their loveliness, like great 
snowflakes caught by fairy-like fronds. They gleamed eerily 
in the strange light that left no shadows. 

Not a petal, not a leaf, stirred, or fluttered. 

Then, from somewhere, beyond the garden, a gentle zephyr, 
laden with the perfume of many flowers, swept through the 
garden. It touched her cheek, like a rose petal blown by the 
wind. Her heart beat to suffocation. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the songs of birds, rap- 
turous, joyous. 

Mon-ee stood a moment, swaying slightly upon her moc- 
casined feet, her eyes closed. 

When she looked again, it was dark and silent. She stumbled 
on through the forest, back to the wigwam. 

“Soon you’ll know sorrow,” said her mother, when she had 
told her story. 


On a bed of fragrant branches, cut from cedar, pine and hemlock, 
Mon-ee lay in quiet slumber, while her mother sat beside her. 

In her arms she held two children, sleeping soundly in the firelight. 
Tiny braves, but strong and lusty; loved by Mon-ee, now a Gushnaw. 


Winter winds were blowing wildly, ‘round the wigwam, through the 
forest, ' 

Snow was sifting through the smokehole, drifts were forming near the 
doorway. 

Yet those children heeded nothing; at their mother’s breast they slum- 
bered, 

Snug and warm beneath the deerskins, ‘neath the soft and downy 
blankets. 


As they grew, their mother taught them all the arts, the crafts, the magic 

Of the woodland, of the waters, of the campfire in the wigwam. 

Nena-boo-shoo was one, the Trickster, strange, romantic, age-old Trick- 
ster. 

But his brother was a monster, made of flint, and cruel hearted. 
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By the campfire on the sandbeach, by the rippling, gleaming waters, 
Thus I leave you with this story, with this fragment of a story, 
Light as June clouds, or a dewdrop falling on a flower petal, 

As a zephyr blowing gently through the lilies in your garden. 


You may wonder, you may ponder, at the strangeness of this story, 

You may hunt the scattered fragments as I searched around the camp- 
fire. 

You will find them on the petals of the flowers in the meadows, 

You will find them in the moonbeams, in the streams of golden sunshine. 


As you leave the glowing embers of the campfire on the sandbeach, 
Go in silence with the memory of the tale that I have told you. 

It has come down through the ages to the children of the woodland, 
As they gather ’round the campfire in the soft and balmy twilight. 


It is nice to know that Nena-boo-shoo still haunts the sha- 
dows along the trails, even though the hum of motor cars has 
taken the place of the patter of moccasined feet. Drive out of 
Detroit in any direction, and you will follow along the paths 
where Nena-boo-shoo, The Trickster, once made his way from 
place to place. If at night, you see a pair of luminous eyes in 
the dark at the side of the road, don’t be too sure that it is a 
rabbit, a deer, or even a bear. It might be Nena-boo-shoo, rest- 
lessly hunting his old thickets where he can curl up on a bed 
of fragrant branches, and sleep in the quiet and solitude he 
once loved. For— 


Oft, when winter winds are blowing, ‘round the wigwam, through the 
forest, 

When the bear is soundly sleeping in his lair, deep in the thicket, 

When you gather ’round the campfire, shutting out the cold of winter, 

Snuggling close in deerskin blankets, while the snow sifts through the 
wigwam, 


Then, my children you must listen, for the Trickster speaks in whispers. 

*Round the wigwam flies his spirit; through the smokehole he is peering. 

You can feel his presence near you. He will hear you when you call 
him. 

He will come close to the doorway. He will answer when you call him. 
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He will listen for your voices. He will tell you that his spirit 

Ever hovers ’round about you; that he lingers in the shadows 

When the summer sun is shining, in the shadows of the woodland. 

He will tell you that he’s near you, when the twilight settles ’round you. 


You can see him after sunset, with his blanket wrapped about him 
When the whip-poor-will is calling; you can hear his mournful music, 
Hear the plaintive notes of music, as he plays upon his rush reed 
When the breeze is soft and gentle, when the wind comes like a zephyr. 


But, when storms are raging ’round him, loud and fierce the Trickster’s 
music 

Mingles with the tempest’s voices. Fast and furious plays the Trick- 
ster, 

And his measures drown the roaring of the storm, in all its fury, 

Drowns the noise of surging billows as they strike upon the boulders. 


As the voices of the tempest softer grow, aye, sweeter, fainter, 

Till they sink to gentle whispers, like the sighing of the pine trees, 
Then his strains grow like a zephyr, drifting through a grove of aspens, 
Like a lullaby at twilight, floating through the autumn forest. 


When the bay is lashed to fury, and the waves are rushing shoreward, 
He is sporting in the waters; in the spray he laughs and tumbles. 
You can see him in the billows as they rise in towering grandeur ; 
You can hear his shouts of laughter high above the raging tumult. 


When the geese are flying northward, calling loudly to each other, 
On before them darts the Trickster, like an arrow through the heavens. 
On and on the Tickster leads them, high above the starry meadows, 
And they fill the air with honkings, happy in their northward journey. 


When the geese are flying southward, to their haunts in southern 
marshes, 

Then the Trickster goes before them, flying over hills and forests, 

Flying over verdant lowlands, lakes and rivers, towering mountains, 

And he leaves them in the rushes, ’till the season comes for nesting. 


In a cave o’erhung with bushes, where the billows beat upon it, 
Where the storms of many ages lashed in fury on its boulders, 

In this cave the Trickster’s spirit hovers when the world is sleeping. 
For his bed of spruce and hemlock from the gaze of man is sheltered. 
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Here, the Trickster loves to linger when his heart is sad and troubled, 
When his heart is filled with sorrow at the passing of his forests; 
Lonely for his “Little Brothers,” for the children, for the warriors, 

For the young men of the village, for the gentle, soft-voiced gushnaws. 


But he comes, when least expected, through the forest, to your wigwam, 

When the summer sun is shining, when the winter winds are blowing, 

Listening for the children’s voices, pleading with their old grand- 
mothers 

For the stories of the Trickster; for these tales of myth and mystery. 
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HE almost superhuman accomplishments of a small group 
of Frenchmen, scattered here and there over the far-flung 
territory called New France, may be summed up in one word— 
Struggle. Between 1608, date of the founding of Quebec by 
Champlain, and the defeat. of Montcalm by Wolfe on the Plains 
of Abraham in 1759, the French were engaged in an unceasing 
struggle against implacable enemies and unfavorable condi- 
tions of living in a wild and sparsely settled country. In the 
northern area of New France, the severe and cruel climate con- 
siderably aggravated the hardships of the settlers. One need 
not dwell upon the long drawn out struggle against the Six 
Nations of the Iroquois—those resourceful and courageous red- 
men who contested the invasion of their hunting grounds by 
the “pale faces” from overseas. 

Finally, the English, the most formidable of all enemies, suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the French the greater part of the vast 
territory which had been explored and colonized by the self- 
sacrificing zeal and devotion of the first settlers. Fortune and 
the superior vision of the English statesmen in the Mother 
country won the great game of which the stakes were a conti- 
nent. 

In the history of the colonization of New France, one notes a 
singular commingling of spiritual and materialistic motives in 
the minds of the first French leaders. It is of course undeni- 
able that the lucrative fur trade constituted the cornerstone 
and the real “raison d’étre” of the French colony. Yet Cham- 
plain and his successors seem to have been inspired by a sincere 
desire to illumine the dark wilderness of the savages with the 
bright light of the Church and civilization. “The children of 
the forest,” said Champlain, “live in total darkness without 
religion or law.” 
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At the outset the founder of Quebec conceived the idea of a 
triple alliance composed of the soldier who would defend and 
protect the colonists, the priest whose function would be to 
convert the savages and also to maintain peace amongst the 
diverse tribes, and the ubiquitous trader whose profits would 
not only defray the expenses of the colony but would also 
further expansion of French influence on the continent. 

It is of interest to note the importance of the Indian in the 
French scheme. To realize his dream of conquest the French 
relied upon the friendship and cooperation of the savages. 
Whereas the English, it will be recalled, did not envisage the 
possibility of an alliance with the indigenous tribes. 

It is likely that the French colonizers, in adopting this mode 
of procedure, took into consideration the innate home-loving 
nature of their compatriots. In the seventeenth as in the 
twentieth century, it was very difficult to induce the French- 
men to emigrate. Lack of permanently established settlers was 
the fundamental weakness of New France from the very be- 
ginning. In 1632, only 180 colonists had settled upon the land, 
whereas the English and Dutch colonies contained approxi- 
mately 25,000. A great part of the French colony consisted of 
roving adventurers or of soldiers and sailors whose residence 
was but temporary. In 1658, fifty years after the arrival of 
Champlain at Quebec, the population of New France amounted 
to some 3,000 souls scattered over a far-flung area but scarcely 
cleared here and there, extending from Acadia in the east to 
the fur trading posts in the wilds of Wisconsin. During the 
entire seventeenth century the French were outnumbered by 
their rivals to the extent of fifteen to one. In the light of con- 
ditions so unfavorable to the establishment of a stable and 
strong colony, it is amazing that the French were able to main- 
tain themselves until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Based upon an agricultural economy, instead of upon the less 
stable fur trade, the colony might have successfully weathered 
the storms of the later period. 

French expansion toward the west may be divided into three 
distinct stages. The explorers and missionaries opened new 
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paths to colonization. Hardy and adventurous coureurs des 
bois, anxious to profit from the advantages offered by a virgin 
territory, followed in the footsteps of the pathfinders. Finally, 
there appeared upon the scene the great founders of permanent 
settlements, the real empire-builders, such men as Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, founder of Detroit, and Le Moyne de Bienville, 
founder of New Orleans. 

Although the grandiose project of carrying the banner of 
Rome and the fleur-de-lis of France to the west was not fully 
realized until after 1650, several attempts at exploration of the 
unknown region were made in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. In 1615 the intrepid Champlain, accompanied by two 
of his countrymen and ten Indians, reached Georgian Bay by 
the Ottawa River and Lake Nipissing route. Navigating their 
light birch-bark canoes along the eastern shore of Lake Huron, 
the bold explorers reached a little bay, which bears the modern 
name of “Thunder Bay.” In a clearing of the forest they came 
upon a large Huron village protected by a triple palissade of 
logs driven into the ground. Inside were the long Indian lodges 
of birch bark sheltering numerous families of savages. In the 
immediate vicinity there were fields of maize and squash with 
beds of sunflowers interspersed. 

In 1634 the Jesuit missionaries, Father Brébeuf and Father 
Daniel realized the ambitious plan, conceived many years pre- 
vious, of establishing a mission amongst the savage tribes of 
the west. Fourteen years later (1648) their unprotected mis- 
sion in the Georgian Bay region fell prey to a band of Iroquois 
bent upon the extermination of the unhappy Hurons and their 
allies. The missionaries were brutally murdered along with 
some four hundred of their neophytes. The fortitude of Father 
Brébeuf, who succumbed only after seventeen hours of inde- 
scribable torture, so impressed his savage captors that they ate 
his heart in order to infuse some of his heroic blood into their 
own veins. 

The trail to the west blazed by the first pioneers bears the 
indelible imprint of their untold hardships as well as the re- 
mains of their broken and mutilated bodies. In 1632 the Fran- 
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ciscan Father Sagard related in a letter what he had to endure 
in the course of a voyage to the Lake Huron region. A part 
of his letter follows: “We would often come upon hard rocks, 
mud-holes or fallen trees lying directly in our path. At times 
the thickets were so dense that one could scarcely introduce the 
body into them.” 

At the close of a day of fatiguing travel the only food avail- 
able was a frugal meal of sagamité—a kind of gruel made from 
pulverized corn. Sometimes this “delicate” dish was reinforced 
by some pieces of fish or else by some big fat frogs of which the 
savages were inordinately fond, but which the French found 
hard to swallow. The fact that this food was prepared by dirty 
and greasy savages did not add to the gastronomical pleasures 
of the Europeans. However, it was highly important to conceal 
one’s feelings at all times. Said Father Sagard: “One must 
always smile amiably, and, moreover, even sing a hymn both for 
one’s own satisfaction and also to please the savages who par- 
ticularly enjoy hearing us sing the praises of God.” 

Another item of interest in the letter is the good Father’s 
horror of mosquitoes and “black flies” which seem to have 
afflicted him more than any other form of hardship. “If I had 
not covered my face,” says Father Sagard, “with a piece of 
cloth, I am convinced that the little demons would have blinded 
me. They make their victim look like a leper. I admit that 
these insects made me suffer the worst torture I have endured 
in this country. Hunger, thirst, fatigue and fever are but 
slight afflictions in comparison with this pest.” 

Another pioneer in the west, whose name appears to have 
suffered an eclipse on account of the more brilliant figures who 
succeeded him, is Jean Nicolet. In 1634, three years before 
the birth of Marquette, this fearless and adventurous cowreur 
des bois blazed the trail to the Mississippi. 

Champlain, trusting in the age-old belief that the New World 
would open to him a path to the Orient, had traced on his map 
a water route pointing southward. Some Indians had com- 
municated to him vague information concerning this myster- 
ious stream and the people who inhabited the distant regions 
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to the west. A strange beardless and hairless race of men who 
traveled about in enormous canoes, inhabited the unknown 
land, it seems. In the light of such fantastic information, it 
was assumed that there dwelt the oriental race described by 
Marco Polo. There, perhaps, might be located at last that 
long sought route to China. Moreover, Champlain was desir- 
ous of making peace with the Winnebago tribe of Wisconsin 
who had been at war with the Hurons, allies of the French. 
For this mission, perilous as well as difficult, he had recourse 
to the services of a young man who had lived ten years among 
the Indians, schooling himself in their dialects and their ways 
of life and also inuring himself to the hardships of life in the 
wilderness. This picturesque young man was a truly repre- 
sentative type of the first French adventurers who opened the 
west to civilization. Following a period of training among the 
savages, men of this type soon become worthy rivals of the In- 
dians themselves in hardihood and knowledge of wild life. 

About three hundred years ago, in July of the year 1634, 
Jean Nicolet passed through the Straits of Mackinac on his 
way to Lake Michigan. According to the annals of our State, 
the discoverer of this lake was the first Frenchman, and un- 
doubtedly the first white man, to tread the soil of Michigan. 
Traversing the northern part of the State, he grounded his 
canoe at Green Bay, Wisconsin. Although somewhat disap- 
pointed at finding Indians there in lieu of the Chinamen of the 
legend, he nevertheless put on his magnificent robe with its em- 
broidered designs of birds and flowers—a garment brought to 
create a favorable impression on the Chinese mandarins! 

Following a great feast in the course of which one hundred 
and twenty beavers were devoured in honor of this “super- 
natural” being who bore in each hand the “smoking thunder,” 
the pathfinder pushed onward to the Wisconsin river working 
his way downstream until he reached a point estimated to be 
about three days journey from the “Great Water,” a term em- 
ployed by his guides. Nicolet thought that his companions 
meant the sea, whereas it was the Mississippi which they called 
by this name. 
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These first bold explorers had fulfilled very well their mission 
of pathfinders tracing the route which their successors, Mar- 
quette, Joliet, Du Luth and La Salle, were to follow later. But 
the splendid plan of Champlain, envisaging the establishment 
of missions and fortified posts amongst the savages of the west, 
was not achieved until the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Neither Richelieu nor Mazarin had taken an active inter- 
est in their little colony overseas. However, France under 
Louis XIV, pre-eminent in Europe, as well as rich and power- 
ful, asked to see the clause in Adam’s will which bequeathed 
the New World to Spain and Portugal, or even to England. 
The fact is that it finally dawned upon her rulers that a vast 
source of wealth was being overlooked. They thereupon bent 
every effort toward establishing a colony which would render 
the French masters of the continent. Louis XIV, the only King 
who gave evidence of a sincere and enduring interest in this 
modern crusade, exercised excellent judgment in his appoint- 
ment of leaders. His selection of Frontenac as governor re- 
sulted in the expansion of French influence toward the west 
and southwest. 

Steadily the chain of missions and fortified fur-trading posts 
was extended westward until the French wrested from their 
age-old rivals, the English, the economic supremacy on this 
continent. During the golden era of French expansion, the 
stations in northern Michigan—the Sault Sainte-Marie, Mich- 
illimackinac (Mackinac Island) and St. Ignace—were the meet- 
ing place as well as the point of departure of the coureurs des 
bois, missionaries and famous explorers. The Great Lakes 
route being closed to the voyageurs by the hostile Iroquois the 
movement westward continued until the end of the century via 
the Ottawa River, Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. It natur- 
ally ensued that the establishments in the northern part of 
Michigan should have preceded those of the south. 

In 1668 the Jesuit fathers, Claude Dablon and James Mar- 
quette, established the first permanent mission at the Sault 
Sainte-Marie. This station, one of the great centers of the fur- 
trade and the meeting place for six tribes of Indians who gath- 
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ered there every summer for their winter’s supply of white fish, 
offered a splendid opportunity to the missionaries for the per- 
formance of their noble work. In a small chapel built of logs, 
the interior of which was decorated with green foliage and 
pictures from Quebec, Father Marquette preached, taught 
school to his little Indian pupils and baptized eighty children 
of the wilderness. A few years later (1671) Father Marquette 
founded the mission of St. Ignace. On December 8, 1672, Louis 
Joliet arrived at the mission bearing an order from Count 
Frontenac stating that Father Marquette must make arrange- 
ments to absent himself from his mission in order to accom- 
pany Joliet on a voyage of exploration the purpose of which 
was the discovery of the Great River called by the savages 
“Mitchi-Sipi” or “Great Water.” 

At the time when Louis Joliet came to seek the kindly 
priest’s cooperation he was but twenty-three years of age— 
twelve years younger than his associate in the great adventure. 
Under the tutelage of Monseigneur de Laval he had studied at 
the seminary recently founded by the Bishop. Educated, in- 
telligent and an accomplished musician, this young native of 
Quebec seemed destined for a career quite different from that 
of coureur-des-bois. But the call of the wild was too strong. 
In a few years he had won renown as a coureur-des-bois, ex- 
perienced in the lore of the forest—as a guide and explorer 
possessed of all the secrets hidden in the recesses of the untamed 
nature about him. The soul of a legendary hero animated an 
athletic body inured to all the hardships of life in the wilder- 
ness. Such was the knight-errant of the forest who was to 
accompany Father Marquette on the memorable voyage of dis- 
covery. As for the good father his contribution to the enter- 
prise was also considerable. In addition to his profound know- 
ledge of Indian life and dialects, his understanding of Indian 
psychology was to prove invaluable. For many years this gen- 
tle and sympathetic soul had enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for his rare faculty of conciliating the savages and winning 
their confidence and affection. 

It is likely that on the eve of their departure toward the 
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unknown land these two minds were preoccupied with entirely 
different thoughts. Doubtless the priest dreamed of the souls 
he would have the opportunity to save while the forest rover 
probably thought of the quantity of smoked beef and maize it 
would be advisable to load in the canoes. 

On May 17, 1673, the little party, consisting of five Cana- 
dian boatmen and the two leaders set out upon their long jour- 
ney in two light birch-bark canoes heavily loaded with food 
supplies, equipment and presents for the savages. Skirting the 
northern shore of Lake Michigan, the party reached Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, thence they paddled up the Fox River to the Fox- 
Wisconsin portage. After a voyage of seven days on the Wis- 
consin River, their canoes glided into a broad stream—the 
“Great Water” of the legend which had at last revealed itself 
to these eager men. 

Certain details of the epoch making voyage down the mighty 
river are interesting. For instance, the oft-quoted tribute of an 
Illinois chief to his guests does not suffer from repetition since 
the flowery and poetic language makes a peculiar appeal. Re- 
plying to Father Marquette’s address, this exceptionally en- 
dowed orator expressed himself as follows: 

“T thank thee, Black Robe, and thee likewise, Frenchman,” he 
said, turning to Father Marquette and then to Joliet, “for 
having taken so much trouble to come to see us. Never has the 
earth been so beautiful nor the sun so bright as today; never 
has our river been so calm or so little obstructed by rocks 
which your canoes have removed in their passage; never has 
our tobacco been so good or our maize so beautiful as at this 
moment when we cast our eyes over all these things.” 

Following the speeches the Frenchmen were invited to a 
great feast at which they were fed with a spoon—as one would 
feed a baby. Toward the end of the meal a particularly “deli- 
cate” dish, consisting of a large roasted dog, prepared espe- 
cially for the occasion, was politely but firmly turned down by 
the travelers. 

It is common knowledge that the explorers decided to turn 
back after reaching the mouth of the Arkansas River. At the 
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end of September, 1673, they were back at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. In about four and a half months they had covered the 
amazing distance of twenty-five hundred miles in their fragile 
canoes—seven white men alone in an uncharted wilderness, 
practically defenseless in the face of the innumerable perils 
which this vast and unknown territory presented on every side! 
Of such stern stuff were the men who left their indelible traces 
upon the map of North America. 

Another phase of the story of the French in Michigan is the 
interesting history of the first establishments in the northern 
part of the State—those of the Sault Sainte-Marie and Michil- 
limackinac (Mackinac Island) which were the scene of the most 
complete exploitation of the fur-trade. These advance posts 
of New France served as rendezvous to which the savages re- 
paired in the spring with the furs collected during the hunting 
and trapping season. Upon the coureurs-des-bois devolved the 
task of assembling the Indians at a prearranged date. One can 
readily imagine the picturesque and animated spectacle at 
which were present the first French inhabitants of Mackinaw 
in the last years of the seventeenth century. On occasion a 
thousand traders, coureurs-des-bois, missionaries, trappers and 
roving adventurers of every description added their pictur- 
esque personalities and costumes to the colorful group of In- 
dians. 

When all was in readiness, the flotilla of canoes would set 
out for Montreal, Three Rivers or Quebec. The coureurs-des- 
bois accompanied the savages and held themselves ready to 
defend them against attacks. In addition, they served as 
pilots to the Indians of the west who, in certain cases, had not 
yet navigated on the St. Lawrence. 

The flotilla of the year 1693 included four hundred canoes, 
about two hundred coureurs-des-bois and twelve hundred sav- 
ages, conveying to the great fair of Montreal furs valued at 
approximately eight hundred thousand francs. Having ar- 
rived at their destination following a journey of about one 
thousand miles, the Indians would set up temporary camps. 
Shortly thereafter began the bartering of furs for the useful 
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or useless articles the naive savage believed necessary to his 
health and happiness. 


It was customary to hold a grand council in connection with 
the fair and the governor usually made it a point to deliver one 
of the numerous speeches of good-will. The French would 
smoke the pipe of peace with their allies. Upon the success of 
these fairs depended the prosperity of New France—a pros- 
perity and security based almost entirely upon the fragile 
foundation of the fur trade and the still less dependable friend- 
ship of the redskins. 

The free and adventurous life of the coureurs-des-bois made 
such an appeal upon the imagination of the French youth of 
the time that the bravest and most highly endowed among 
them abandoned the important centers in the east, where the 
life was comparatively uneventful, to participate in the fur 
trade. Thus, the most energetic and virile blood of the colony 
devoted itself to this speculative activity instead of contrib- 
uting to the establishment of a stable, even if more restricted, 
colony. It is estimated that out of a population of about ten 
thousand in 1680, over eight hundred young men had become 
engaged in this adventurous life. Among the most famous of 
these coureurs-des-bois, who stamped their name upon the map 
of North America, are included Jean Nicolet and Louis Joliet, 
of whom mention has already been made; Radisson and Grose- 
illers who passed through the Sault Sainte-Marie in 1659 while 
on their way to the Lake Superior region which they explored ; 
Tonti, LaSalle’s devoted lieutenant, and, finally, the admirable 
Greysolon Du Luth! called by one historian the greatest of all 
coureurs-des-bois ; Du Luth, the bold and intelligent explorer 
and pioneer in whose honor the modern city of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, has been named. It was Du Luth who in 1679 thwarted 
the designs of the English and Spanish on the territory west of 
the Great Lakes by taking possession himself in the name of his 
King. Thanks to his exploits and to the remarkable influence 
which he exercised over the savage tribes of the new territory 


1S$0me historians spell his name “Du Lhut.” 
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explored and opened to trade through his efforts, France was 
able to extend still further her sphere of activity in the west. 

Du Luth had spent the winter of 1678-79 in the forest near 
the Sault Sainte-Marie. From this post he departed on his ex- 
pedition to the distant lands of the Sioux Indians. In 1681 
the intrepid pathfinder passed the winter at Mackinaw. From 
1683 to 1686 he was commandant at the fort on Mackinac Is- 
land. 

As soon as a new area had been opened to exploitation by 
explorers like Du Luth or La Salle, formal possession of the 
territory in the name of the King was announced by means of 
an official proclamation addressed to the natives and also to 
France’s rivals, England and Spain. This proclamation, 
couched in pompous terms, was accompanied by imposing relig- 
ious and civil ceremonies. Then a small fort was erected at a 
strategic point on the shore of the principal river or lake in 
the region. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, the gov- 
ernment would lay claim to all the territory drained by the 
main stream and its tributaries. Decidedly, affairs of state 
were conceived and executed on a large scale in the days of 
Louis XIV. 

In 1671 a great council of the Indian tribes of the west was 
convoked at the Sault Sainte-Marie by M. de Lusson, the offi- 
cial representative of the governor of New France. Assured 
of the support of the tribes of the Great Lakes region, the 
French decided to lay claim to the vast territory bearing the 
name of “Northwest.” In the presence of a large gathering 
composed of. representatives of fourteen Indian tribes and also 
of the French soldiers of the region, the King’s emissary 
planted the cross and the royal standard on the summit of a 
hill—this gesture being properly accompanied by the chanting 
of hymns. After the Father Superior of the mission had 
blessed the cross, M. de Lusson took formal possession of the 
territory in the name of the King, Louis XIV. He then an- 
nounced that henceforth all the tribes represented at the coun- 
cil would be under the protection of the chief of all chiefs, the 
Great King of France. 
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Father Allouez, head of the mission at the Sault, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to deliver a speech which undoubtedly left 
its impress upon the naive minds of the savages. Quotation of 
part of this clever discourse will bear witness to the fact that 
psychology was not an unknown science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Said Father Allouez: 

“Tt is a matter of great importance which brings us together 
here. Look at that cross up there! It is there that the Son 
of God was willing to die to save sinners like you. He is the 
master of our life, of Heaven, of the Earth and of hell. It is 
of Him that I have often spoken to you and it is His name and 
His word that I have brought to you in this far country. 

“Cast your eyes also upon the other banner which bears the 
arms of the great chief of France whom we call the King. He 
lives beyond the seas. He is the chief of all the chiefs and his 
like does not exist in the entire world. All the chiefs of whom 
you have heard are but children compared with him. He is 
like an immense tree, whereas they are but insignificant shrubs 
upon which we tread. You know Onontio, the governor-general, 
renowned chieftain at Quebec. You know that the Iroquois fear 
him and that his name is enough to make them tremble with. 
fear since he has laid waste their lands and set fire to their 
villages. There are overseas ten thousand Onontios like him 
and those are but the warriors of the great chief, our King, of 
whom I speak. When he says: ‘I am going to war’—every one 
obeys. When he attacks he is more terrible than the thunder- 
bolt. All the nations overseas are subject to him.” 

Father Allouez is an excellent example of the group of self- 
sacrificing missionaries who sowed the seed of Christianity and 
civilization among the Indian tribes of New France. During 
twenty-four years (1665-1689) of service in the apostolic field of 
the Midwest, it is estimated that he preached the gospel to some 
one hundred thousand savages of twenty different nations and 
baptized ten thousand. To a far greater extent than the trad- 
ers and coureurs-des-bois zealous missionaries like Father Mar- 
quette and Father Allouez gained the good-will and the respect 
of the savages. In the field of diplomacy and negotiation with 
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the Indian tribes their services to the cause of French expan- 
sion proved to be invaluable due to their superior knowledge 
of Indian psychology. 

At one time or another Michigan saw practically all the 
leading figures of the French epic of North America. Some 
remained, for extended periods, while others made by a tem- 
porary sojourn preparing themselves for further adventure in 
exploration or colonization. Between the years 1669 and 1687 
the missions and ports of Michigan saw the greatest of all 
French explorers, Cavalier de La Salle—he who has been justly 
called the “Prince of Explorers.” It is doubtful if history 
records an explorer endowed with the imagination and vision 
of this. remarkable man. In addition, he was possessed of sur- 
passing courage, perseverence and energy. Those who had pre- 
ceded him, although exceptional men in many respects, had 
not realized what the west and southwest, colonized and devel- 
oped, could add to the wealth and power of France. He alone, 
it seems, conceived the magnificent dream of a wilderness em- 
pire consolidated by permanent colonies at strategic points. 
Thanks to this indomitable man, whom no trial or disappoint- 
ment could discourage, the French extended their sphere of 
activity to the Gulf of Mexico—the high-water mark of French 
influence on the continent. At the moment of his untimely 
death by the hand of an assassin, before he could establish his 
colony at the mouth. of the Mississippi, La Salle had neverthe- 
less laid the foundations of his wilderness empire and given the 
necessary impetus to the realization of his splendid dream. 
Others were to reap what he had sown. 

The peregrinations of the indefatigable voyageur form the 
substance of an oft-repeated and fascinating tale of high adven- 
ture. Accompanied by his devoted lieutenant, the famous 
Henri de Tonti of the iron hand (Tonti had lost a hand on a 
European battle-field and had replaced it by an iron hand which 
created a profound impression upon the savages) and the adven- 
turous Father Hennepin, the Boswell of La Salle, the “Prince 
of Explorers” traveled extensively in the territory which is now 
the State of Michigan. With a view to exploiting the fur trade 
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which was to supply the financial backing necessary to his vast 
schemes, La Salle had constructed a small sailing vessel on the 
Cayuga River, near Niagara Falls. It was also intended that 
this boat, named “Griffon” (Griffin) should transport the food 
supplies and equipment of the expedition. This ship had a ton- 
nage of some fifty tons and an armament of five cannon. On 
August 10, 1679, the first sailing vessel to navigate on the Great 
Lakes reached the islands at the entrance of the Detroit River 
and cast anchor near the site of the industrial capital of mod- 
ern Michigan. 

Father Hennepin, the enthusiastic but not always reliable 
chronicler of the expedition, described these islands as follows: 
“These islands are the most beautiful in the world. The straits 
are more beautiful than those at Niagara, being a league wide 
except in the part which forms the lake that we have named 
‘Lake St. Clair.’ ” 

On the shores of the Detroit River, the voyageurs found sev- 
eral Indian villages including a large Huron village which oc- 
cupied the site of modern Detroit. Although these villages 
were known at the time to the missionaries, no attempt had as 
yet been made to establish there a settlement of white men. 

From Detroit the “Griffon” proceeded to Mackinaw. A few 
months later the little ship disappeared while attempting to 
cross Lake Michigan during a terrible storm. This loss almost 
brought about the ruin of the unfortunate LaSalle who was 
besieged by numerous creditors. 

In September 1679, LaSalle en route to the Illinois country, 
made a temporary halt at the mouth of the St. Joseph River, 
Michigan. There he ordered his men to erect a little fort 
which he named “Fort Miami,” but which was subsequently 
renamed “Fort St. Joseph.” Thus, the modern city of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, was really founded by the illustrious French 
explorer who had established the fortified post at that point 
to serve as a military depot and warehouse for the furs that 
the “Griffon” was to convey there. According to the record of 
his peregrinations, it appears that LaSalle spent the winter 
of 1681 at St. Joseph. Until the end of the French regime, 
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St. Joseph remained one of the important posts of the Great 
Lakes region. 


It is known that prior to his stay at St. Joseph, the explorer 
had crossed the southern part of Michigan on his way from the 
Illinois to Fort Frontenac at Niagara where he hoped to find 
the equipment for a new ship. It is possible he passed through, 
or near, the site of Ann Arbor, since his course led him to the 
Detroit river from which point he proceeded to Lake Erie. 

More important than La Salle’s name, insofar as the history 
of Michigan is concerned, is that of Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac, founder of Detroit. The life of this Gascon, born 
in 1658, at Saint Nicholas de la Grave, a village situated in 
the Pyrenees, would constitute the subject matter of a tale of 
incredible adventures in the wilderness of the New World, of 
combats against the savages and duels with his own kind. A 
biographer has compared him with Cyrano de Bergerac—same 
origin and even a certain physical resemblance minus the 
formidable nose of Rostand’s hero. Cadillac like Cyrano was 
adept in the art of fencing and he also had ample occasion 
in the course of his tempestuous career to exercise his skill 
upon the numerous enemies which his fiery and haughty 
temperament made for him. 

At the age of twenty-three, Cadillac was sent on a mission 
to New France by Louis XIV who was desirous of having a 
report drawn up on the condition of the chain of fortified 
posts in the colony. At the outset he gave evidence of excep- 
tional vision and sound judgment in recommending that large 
permanent establishments should replace the scattered and 
sparsely settled posts which did not enable the French to exer- 
cise sufficient control over the fur trade and which, moreover, 
presented too many weak links in the chain binding the far 
flung territories of New France. The moment had come to 
consolidate the various parts of the loosely held possessions 
of the King. The route to the Great Lakes, closed for years 
by the Iroquois, was now open. Consequently, the straits 
connecting Lakes Erie and St. Clair seemed to be the ideal 
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location for the new trading post and fort in Southern Michi- 
gan which had been under consideration for years. 

From 1695 to 1699 Cadillac was commandant at Mackinaw. 
However, he did not relinquish his plan of establishing an 
important post on the Great Lakes route. Accordingly, he 
recommended repeatedly to the King the Detroit site which 
would serve as a center for trade from the south as well as 
from the north and west. Finally, he was able to obtain from 
Pontchartrain, one of the King’s advisers, authorization of a 
concession at Detroit. The royal treasury was to receive a 
share of the profits derived from the venture and Cadillac was 
to retain for himself a sum amounting to about five thousand 
dollars per annum. 

On June 5, 1701, Cadillac had brought together at Mackinaw 
a company of about one hundred and fifty soldiers, farmers 
and artisans, who busied themselves procuring the equipment 
necessary for the new garrison. The first settlers of Detroit 
reached the vicinity of the new trading post July 23, pitching 
their camp on Grosse Ile that evening. Final selection of the 
site was made the next day. The men set to work immediately 
upon the construction of the new fort which was to bear the 
name of “Pontchartrain” in honor of Cadillac’s supporter at 
the court of Louis XIV. 

From the moment of his arrival at Detroit, Cadillac was 
delighted with the new location and lost no time in singing 
its praises. Here are a few impressions one notes in his 
correspondence: 

“The soil is so fertile that it only awaits the plough to 
furnish a plentiful supply of food to my settlers. I note that 
the climate is much milder and healthier than that of Quebec. 
Here one is not made uncomfortable by the cold northeast wind. 
The vine here can scarcely bear the weight of its own fruit. 
Everywhere the wild stag, the timid deer, the wild turkeys, the 
proudly strutting wood-cock, the quail and partridge are found 
in greater numbers than in a French game preserve. 

“As for trees, there are some of all varieties except the 
tropical which are imported from all corners of the earth for 
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French game preserves. Besides the numberless flocks of wild 
ducks and geese, bitterns, teals and herons, one sees and hears 
on all sides numerous song-birds.” 

The new fort was erected at a spot about forty yards from 
the water’s edge—at the narrowest part of the strait so that 
the cannon could command the channel. Father Constantin 
at once took in hand the construction of the chapel of Sainte- 
Anne hard by the fort. For purposes of protection and ready 
transportation on the main artery of communication, the con- 
cession was divided like the one at Quebec into long parallel 
rectangular strips extending down to the water front. No 
time was lost in the erection of the rude homes of the first 
citizens of Detroit—log cabins barely lighted by one or two 
small windows in which strips of parchment took the place of 
the glass that was unavailable. The roofs of these primitive 
dwellings were covered with moss, thatch or strips of birch- 
bark. Close to the fort were located the warehouses for the 
storage of the furs and also the equipment of the garrison. 
Here and there stood some of those picturesque stone wind- 
mills which, to this day in parts of Quebec Province, evoke 
memories of the French regime. 

A memorable event occurred on the 10th of September, 1701 
—the arrival of the first French women at Detroit, Mesdames 
Cadillac and Tonti, the latter being the wife of the chief’s 
military aid. To celebrate the coming of these two courageous 
women, who had made the perilous and arduous journey from 
Quebec in a light canoe, a great feast was held at which a whole 
deer and bear were roasted in barbecue fashion. After the 
feast, gifts were distributed among the savages. 

Despite the fact that the life was hard during the early 
years, that men even had to harness themselves to the plough 
for want of horses and oxen, the population showed a steady 
increase. It is estimated that there were thirty families of 
settlers by the end of the second year. Madame Cadillac, true 
wife of a pioneer, appears to have been endowed with remark- 
able energy and exceptional capacities. A family of thirteen 
does not seem to have been an unusual burden to this self 
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sacrificing woman who assumed the responsibilities of her 
husband’s enterprise during his long absences. Striving con- 
stantly to maintain satisfactory commercial and political re- 
lations with the savage tribes of the region, Cadillac made 
frequent trips to various points as distant as the present site 
of Chicago. 

For nine years (1701-1710) the founder of Detroit lived 
happily in his new surroundings free from interference on the 
part of the authorities at Quebec. He saw the fur trade 
steadily grow in volume to the extent that he was present at an 
enormous gathering of seven thousand Indians who had as- 
sembled at Detroit to barter their valuable furs for European 
goods. The posts at Mackinaw and the Sault Sainte-Marie 
were in state of almost total eclipse and had almost fallen 
into desuetude with the rise of the thriving settlement on the 
Detroit River. 

At Detroit Cadillac gave evidence of exceptional qualities 
both as an administrator and as an energetic colonizer. Al- 
though his haughty and reserved nature prevented him from 
gaining the affection of the Indians, he nevertheless succeeded 
in inspiring respect, and, perhaps, fear also, which at least 
insured peace while he remained in command. He certainly 
did not lack business acumen and was quick to take advantage 
of the splendid opportunity offered to amass a fortune. By 
1710 the huge business conducted by the unerring judgment 
and energetic methods of this extraordinary man brought him 
an income estimated at about twenty-five thousand dollars per 
annum, which was a lot of money in those days. 

At that time everything seemed to concur to the end of 
making Detroit the most prosperous commercial center of the 
interior. In addition to the profitable trade favored by an 
ideal location on the Great Lakes route, the fertile soil, fit for 
the cultivation of almost every vegetable and fruit, and also 
an abundance of fish and game, made the Detroit area particu- 
larly attractive as compared with other posts less favorably 
located. 

Prosperity brought a change in the life of the commandant 
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and his people. The rude and primitive life of the early years 
was transformed into a mode of living similar to that enjoyed 
by the “seigneurs” of Quebec and Montreal. A spacious and 
comfortable residence replaced the rude log cabin formerly 
occupied by the commandant. The interior presented a singu- 
lar commingling of home-made and imported household articles 
and furnishings. On the walls fine tapestries from France 
appeared in odd contrast to the bear and buffalo skins from 
the forest and prairie. The guests trod upon rich skins in- 
stead of carpets. But their food was served in the finest 
crockery and silverware which could be bought at Quebec. 

Such were the conditions in this new colony when a clique 
of Cadillac’s enemies arose in opposition to him, claiming that 
he was guilty of corruption. In a word, he was accused ot 
having embezzled large sums due to the government at Quebec. 
Taking advantage of the unceasing discord between Cadillac 
and the Jesuits, the cabal at Quebec made public an accusa- 
tion that the commandant had frequently engaged in attacks 
against the members of the Society of Jesus. It is likely that 
Cadillac himself was not entirely blameless in stirring up 
some trouble, for he was proud, impetuous, and often, irascible. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the prosperity of Detroit 
had aroused a feeling of envy among Cadillac’s enemies. Ac- 
cordingly, when the latter claimed that the trade at Detroit 
threatened to ruin Canada, they experienced no difficulty in 
winning the support of the powerful persons. The upshot of 
the lamentable affair was that Cadillac received on September 
138, 1710, notice of his appointment as Governor of Louisiana 
“by virtue of his exceptional qualities which entitled him to a 
wider sphere of activity.” 

Thus was “decapitated” this vital and enterprising figure 
who had given such an impetus to the development of a French 
empire in the midwest. From a personal standpoint his effort 
failed, but from the point of view of the public welfare, his 
work was crowned with success since he had succeeded in lay- 
ing the foundation for a permanent settlement. The trading 
post at Detroit barely survived the disorders that ensued after 
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the departure of Cadillac. Unfortunately, his successors, De- 
buisson and Sabrevois, were unable to exercise any control 
over the Indians and the colony was almost annihilated in the 
course of several bloody conflicts with the savages. However, 
it seems that from 1725 to the end of the French regime in 
1760, Detroit saw a revival of trade and an increase in popu- 
lation. 

Cadillac was Governor of Louisiana from 1713 to 1717. In 
the year 1717 he returned to France where he spent the rest 
of his days. In 1760, thirty years after the death of Cadillac, 
the Fleur-de-lis of the Bourbons was replaced in Michigan by 
the Cross of St. George. Louis XIV and his aids had conceived 
the vast plan of snatching a continent from the hands of the 
English and Spanish and of realizing the magnificent dreams 
of a La Salle by founding a wilderness empire in the New 
World. Which were the causes that brought about this im- 
mense loss—a loss which rendered almost null and void from 
the French point of view, the generous devotion and heroic 
accomplishments of the heroes of the great epic? 

In the first place, the vast extent of the sparsely settled 
territory guarded by a slender chain of forts offered many 
points vulnerable to attack. A second weakness in the French 
system was the necessity of depending upon the ‘unreliable 
friendship of the savages whom the enemy could bribe with 
presents or brandy. The third and probably the most funda- 
mental cause was the impossibility of founding a stable and 
compact colony on the solid basis of agriculture and com- 
merce such as the English had achieved in New England. 
Trouble in getting the French to emigrate in sufficient num- 
bers rendered impossible the building of an agricultural so- 
ciety. The vital forces of the colony were concentrated in too 
large measure upon the speculative fur trade which lured the 
best blood of the population into the wilderness. The fur 
trade also gave rise to considerable corruption. The last 
cause of the colossal failure of the French in North America 
was the decline of the mother country following the victories of 
Marlborough to the corruption and general demoralization of 
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the reign of Louis XV (1715-1774). However, it seems, in the 
last analysis, that the fundamental weaknesses of the French 
system would have finally caused the loss of New France even 
if Montcalm had defeated Wolfe at Quebec. 








A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF MICHIGAN JOURNALISM, 
1858—1884. 


James Schermerhorn’s Recolleetions of His Pioneer Newspaper Father, William 
TenBroeck Schermerhorn, and His Hudson Gazette. 


Re YEARS have passed with the swiftness of the weav- 
er’s shuttle since my father’s strong right hand dropped 
suddenly down, “down to lie quite still”; so it is impossible 
to repress a prideful thrill that the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission has asked me to recall the notable part he played in the 
pioneering of the Michigan press, from 1858 to 1884, a period 
of twenty-six years, encompassing the “spirit of dreadful 
hours” of the sixties. 

The year (1835) that marked Michigan’s birth as a state 
saw my father admitted to life in the Knickerbocker State of 
New York in Claverack, near Hudson on the Hudson River; 
and twenty-three years later witnessed his star of newspaper- 
dom taking its westward way to Hudson, Michigan. His 
father, John C. Schermerhorn, was a descendant of Jacob 
Schermerhorn, one of five brothers who came from Schermer- 
horn, Holland, to this country in the sixteenth century. But it 
is doubtful if my father ever dipped into what his progenitors 
did or did not do. It was not the genealogical table that 
intrigued him. It was the table of contents of his newspaper 
that interested him always; likewise the long family table in 
the square low-ceilinged dining room at Hudson, surrounded 
in due course by a dozen young appetites, to appease which 
he had to keep the editor’s cellar crammed full of foodstuffs 
received in exchange for subscriptions from the farms that en- 
vironed that Southern Michigan village. The aforesaid farms 
also supplied the cordwood for the editor’s stoves through the 
long winters. 

William Ten Broeck Schermerhorn’s ancestry was attested 
without authoritative details of descent by that long Knicker- 
bocker name. Washington Irving sets forth in his history of 
New York that TenBroeck meant ten breeches, and he relates 
how when the early Dutch covenated with the Indians for “as 
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much land as could be measured along the shore by a man’s 
nether garments,” they fetched Ten Broeck, and by the time 
they had stripped him of his ten pair of breeches Manhattan 
Island belonged to the burgomasters. My father affected no 
such multiplicity of nether garments; his sturdy figure was 
ample enough without increasing tenfold the tailor’s bill for 
pantaloons. 

That powerful physique was tenanted by a tenacity and de- 
termination quite as robust, and well suited to the pathfind- 
ing that lay before him in a new country. He always seemed 
thrice-armed for all undertakings. Between Hudson, New 
York, and Hudson, Michigan, there was a tide in the affairs 
of William TenBroeck that led on to the fixing of his voca- 
tional destiny. The weaver father moved from Columbia 
County to Wayne County, New York, where the boy was first 
indentured to a farmer near Geneva and then apprenticed to 
the publisher of the Wayne County Sentinel at Palmyra. To 
the type-case and to the works of Charles Dickens was he 
indebted for his earliest insight into education and literature. 
The young disciple of Ben Franklin progressed as a printer 
in the Palmyra office where the first Book of Mormon was 
issued in 1830 from gold tablets alleged to have been found in 
the hills near that town; and a copy of the rare edition was 
long a treasured volume in his library. Then he worked on 
newspapers in Utica and Troy, finally going to Lyons to take 
a position on the Wayne (N. Y.) Democratic Press. 

The wife of the publisher, William VanCamp, was the daugh- 
ter of Horace Terry, of Alton, N. Y., and her youngest sister, 
Jane Adelaide Terry, lived with her. In his trips from the office 
to the VanCamp table the round-faced dark-eyed disciple of 
Ben Franklin would use the short-cut through the orchard at 
the rear of the house. My mother began to think she was “the 
apple of his eye” when he would turn to hurl an apple at the 
back porch to attract her attention. At sixteen the light- 
hearted and strikingly beautiful girl agreed to share the for- 
tunes of the young newspaper pioneer in Southern Michigan. 
The old foreman of the Gazette told me of the lonely bride, 
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far from all kindred, standing at the window of the little 
second story printshop and looking out tearfully upon the drab 
emptiness of the settlement of her adoption. Other pathfinders, 
leaving all others and clinging only to the man of their choice, 
‘an understand the picture. But, once losing the sense of 
isolation and detachment in the challenging adventure that 
had brought the couple to the new field, my young mother was 
a team-mate of whom any husband could be mighty proud 
and prayerfully grateful through all the years. 

Others had sought to keep a paper going in the sparsely 
settled community, and given up; but I had it from one of the 
leaders of Hudson (first called Lanesville) that there was 
something in the spirit of this newcomer that betokened he 
had come to stay. And stay he did, although the obstacles 
were many and the early returns far from princely. But it 
quickens the pulses even now to hear from some first settler 
how more than one merchant made himself a committee of one 
to escort acquaintances up the stairs and see that they put 
their names on the dotted lines as subscribers and advertisers ; 
for immediate income was vital to the young publisher who 
was bringing only his experience, his aspiration and his never- 
say-die hope. In this spirit of dedication the Gazette began to 
give out the quickening influence the village needed. 

It was well that the youngster from the East with the 
numerous initials and the abounding initiative brought a 
strong body with him. Country newspaper-making and job 
printing were products of hand-power then. I didn’t join the 
editor’s family, the fourth child, until 1865, right after the Civil 
War—“thus woe succeeds woe, as wave a wave”—but my father, 
as far back as I can remember, was. flying the frisket, manipu- 
lating the ink-roller and tugging at the lever of the Washington 
hand-press to get the paper out; and the job presses—don’t 
I know from experience ?—made of after-school hours a tread- 
mill for juvenile feet and legs. The Cottrell & Babcock cyl- 
inder press came in good time to supplant the Washington man- 
killer, requiring only a little boy-scouting in the village hang- 
outs at the hour of going to press to locate a pair of arms for 
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the wheel, and later water and electric power competed for 
the honor of making the wheels go around, but for a painfully 
long period the “power of the press” was man and foot power. 
Three years from the establishment of the Gazette saw the 
tranquil village plunged into the tumult and tensity of civil 
war. Astigmatism, requiring glasses for many years, in- 
capacitated the publisher for military service. But— 


“Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


My father’s fate, as well as conscientious preference, was 
that he should stay by the pen when war’s alarms sounded in 
the sixties. This was in keeping with the Scriptures, where it 
is written: “But as his part is that goeth down to battle so 
shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall part 
alike.” 

He tarried by the old Washington hand-press and gave the 
villagers the tidings of the war as they came in telegrams and 
letters from the front. 

While they were getting out the war extras, they would have 
to barricade the office, so eager and clamorous was the crowd 
waiting for the news. To thus serve the anxious ones at home 
with the tidings from the Southern battlefields was surely a 
loyal and patriotic service, but it was not spectacular enough 
for the apprentice in my father’s office who pledged his alle- 
giance to the art “preservative” while the issue was being tried 
out on Southern fields. 

Coming up the old stairs one night my father heard a 
shuffling noise and listened and looked. There on the floor, 
up and down, with rapid gyrations, flip-flops and marches and 
commands, armed cap-a-pie with bowie knife and pistols in 
his belt, was the apprentice. “What does this mean—what 
are you doing?” my father inquired. The office imp replied, 
“QO, I just wanted to look like a border ruffian,” having in mind 
the compliments of the free state men of Kansas to the invaders 
from Missouri. 

So after that he bore the name of “The Ruff”; and when the 
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bands played and the troops marched by the Gazette office, 
sure enough the editor from the window espied “Ruff” in the 
ranks—his vow to stay by the stuff quite forgotten in the 
thrill and élan of flying banners and martial tread. 

But I could never blame “The Ruff” for yielding to the 
glamour of war. It caught me, too. It took only the sight 
of the natty uniform of a well set-up West Point furloughman 
to convince me that cadet grey and army blue were more 
glorious garb than the inky apron of a printer’s devil. There- 
after the U. S. M. A. was my destiny. 

The election of a Democratic congressman for the first time 
in decades in that district helped me to realize my military 
ambition; but he was a silver-haired survivor of the Civil War, 
and not at all enthusiastic over my aspirations. “You'll find a 
lot of ennui”—giving it in three syllables with the long sound 
in every case—said the old-fashioned fighter, “once you get 
into the service.” 

That peace-preferring country publisher was not any more 
enthusiastic over my choice of a career than he was over the 
enlistment of the “Ruff,” but he yielded when I told him that 
in a country editor’s family of twelve children the only chance 
of getting an education was to fight for it. 

His death before he was 50 did what his deprecation of 
a military career could not do—dissipated the vision of mar- 
tial glory and called me back to take up his work where he 
left it. 

It was neither moral nor physical fear that made him a 
man of peace—a proponent of the pen. He sprang from a 
race that wrestled with the encroaching seas on the shores of 
little Holland, and it took a soldier’s fortitude to tug at the 
devil’s-tail of the Washington hand-press until an overstrained 
heart cut him down at the very noon of life’s little day. , 

In facing the problems that grew out of the Civil War and 
in manfully taking up the issues that developed in the after 
years—never hesitating to declare his convictions no matter 
what the cost—that unafraid country publisher proved that 
true courage is not confined to the tented field; and I cherish 
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the files of the old paper through which his valiant spirit shines, 
more deeply than I would a sword or gun above the fire-place. 

Although its publisher was a Democrat the Gazette steered 
a non-partizan and independent course while the “irrepressible 
conflict” raged North and South over slavery, state’s rights 
and secession ; but in that first fiery decade of the paper’s exist- 
ence it was inescapable that the Democratic ownership of the 
Gazette should evoke the taunts of “Copperheadism” and “fire- 
in-the-rear” from zealots of the newly-formed Republican party, 
especially with the entrance of the Post (after several sporadic 
attempts at competition) entered the field as a Republican 
organ. With fine restraint the Gazette declined to dignify 
these calumnies with denials, preferring to keep its columns 
free from personal discussions; but when the slanders and 
prevarications persisted, the patient publisher got out a 
“Gazette —Extra” of about the size of a page of the regular 
edition, in which he disposed of the accumulated attacks with 
neatness and dispatch. This “Gazette—Extra” has long had 
a place in my papers, not alone because of the complete vindica- 
tion of my father’s good faith, but from a profound admira- 
tion of the literary quality of the document. It still amazes 
me that this unschooled man could report himself and his cause 
with such clarity and cogency and in such splendid diction. 

Take, for example, his reply to the charge that he had been 
solicited to go to Coldwater and publish a paper in sympathy 
with the anti-war crusader, Vallandingham: 

“This was not so. We were solicited to go thither and pub- 
lish a Democratic paper. We have been asked to do the same 
thing here and also to publish a Republican paper; and we 
have been invited to Hillsdale and to Adrian and to other 
places. But what does it signify? Why, this: that the people 
of the several localities named appreciated us as a printer and 
wanted us to serve them with as good a paper as we are pub- 
lishing here. But we declined all overtures. We have adopted 
Hudson as our home. We have contributed our mite toward 
its growth and prosperity—its private and public enterprises. 
We like its live, cordial and generous people, and here we pro- 
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pose to tarry and print our paper, and raise our family, the 
Lord and the people willing.” 

As a matter of fact, much larger places—the state metropolis 
among them—had taken note of the outstanding excellence 
of the Gazette and the capacity of its producer; but there was 
the conviction he had found his work and the place to work 
in for all time. 

Spiking the widely-peddled falsehood that my father had 
garbled a letter from a soldier at the front, by printing a 
disclaimer from the soldier himself, he paid his respects to the 
two circulators of the lie in these caustic words: 

“We presume they both claim to be honorable men, and 
Christians, perhaps. If so let them reflect: This thing will be 
set right one day.” 

In washing his hands of the unwelcome business of brand- 
ing his detractors as prevaricators and defamers, he wrote: 

“Finally, we would say, it is not who, nor where you are, 
but the wrong you have done us that prompts these lines. But 
we have done ‘driving the devil around the stump.’ if it suits 
your inclinations, go on with your calumnies. We have done 
with you. The Proverb says: ‘It is an honor for a man to 
cease from strife, but fools will continue to meddle.’ ” 

Such fierce clashing of “esteemed contemporaries” was 
characteristic of pioneer partisanship. With party feeling 
running so high in the post-bellum period it was inevitable that 
every community should have two party organs—a thing quite 
unknown now in these days of newspaper mergers and waning 
party loyalty. Hudson was no exception; the Gazette became 
avowedly Democratic. Incapable of being half-hearted in any 
cause, its aggressive editor gave pen and voice and organizing 
ability to the fortunes of the minority cause. In those em- 
battled years when campaigns meant splatterdash uniforms 
and parades and poles and transparencies and window illum- 
inations and the frenzied appeals of the platform celebrities, 
the redoubtable editorialist was on the firing-line—not as an 
office-seeker (his name never appeared on the ticket but once, 
and then as a candidate for auditor-general of the state to 
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facilitate the work of the ticket-makers in a hopeless year) 
but as a thorough-going proponent of Jeffersonian principles. 
The Gazette office was the seat of war; even the campaign togs 
and torches were stored there between colorful campaigns. 

Those headquarters, close to the type and presses that declared 
the faith in no uncertain tones, were always aglow with hope 
on the day of battle and shrouded in gloom when the returns 
‘ame in.. Joyous exceptions were the election of Josiah W. 
Begole on the fusion ticket (Democratic and Greenback) to the 
Governorship and the silver-haired veteran of the Civil War, 
Col. Nathaniel B. Eldredge, to congress: It was with sullen 
reluctance that the group of Democratic leaders who had their 
base in the Gazette sanctum gave up the hope of seating Samuel 
J. Tilden in the presidential chair in 1876, but my father and 
his followers deferred to the conciliatory counsel of the counted- 
out candidate of Grammercy Park, and let the Democratic vic- 
tory pass under the head, “elected but not seated.” 

This retrospect of half a century brings into relief the ab- 
sence of calculation in my father’s course. In preferring, as 
a matter of conviction, to cast his lot with the Democracy on 
the county line between two hopelessly Republican counties, he 
encountered plenty of facilities for beating the Dutch. We 
children used to go far out on that county line to see the 
elephant come in with the wagon circus, for the Democrats 
never had much of a show in Michigan. The bread and butter 
way would have been to make the Gazette a Republican organ 
when the leaders of that dominant party wanted the publisher 
of the Gazette to come with them. The Republican Post be- 
came a “steam printing office’—how that flaring sign on the 
side-wall of its new building plagued the vision of this biog- 
rapher !—while yet the Gazette was being run by hand power 
over a drygoods store. But the editor’s household of fourteen, 
comfortable in the modest home built by country journalism 
conducted on principle, never wanted for the necessities of 
life and enjoyed much more than the parents of school ad- 
vantages, six of the children going to college. In return, true 
to Holland Dutch tradition, the boys and girls were depended 
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upon to lend a hand at the office and in the home, with due 
regard for punctuality and regularity. Their’s was a fortunate 
training for cycles of economic let-down that were yet to come! 

That is how it happens that my recollections of a diligent 
and generously providing father can be set down from this on 
from close association with him. About 1875, at the age of 
ten, I had joined the Gazette force, helping to keep the books, 
issuing receipts to subscribers, correcting the mailing lists and 
acting as amenuensis—“secretary” they call it now—for the 
editor, whose nervous temperament recoiled at the task of 
committing his thoughts to paper. This service was in the 
interest of typographical accuracy, too, for the forthputtings 
of the editorial quill on paper had been likened to the trail 
of an ink-soaked cockroach over the white sheets. It will 
serve as a token of the paternal discipline that kept the print- 
shop spice and span, banished idlers from the office and forbade 
chatting, when I relate that my flair for inverted balloon 
effects on stem letters invariably brought me a sharp rap on 
the head by the dictator. Even now I never see a specimen of 
Spencerian loops on stem letters without involuntarily duck- 
ing my head. That sire in shirt-sleeves, alumnus of the acade- 
my of hard knocks himself, expected the best in others and in 
obedience to directions. 

The later day Father & Son movement in furtherance 
of parental and filial intimacy has never made much of 
a hit with me, for that relation was so close and continuous 
in my boyhood as to be at times painful, especially when the 
playground and the swimming hole lured. But later on I 
‘ame to understand what it was all for, and I was profoundly 
grateful that I had been permitted to be so much at his side, 
after that imperious presence had passed forever. 

This picture may imply an unduly severe parent and a work- 
place of slavish drudgery. But that is a wrong impression. 
It was a circumscribed sanctum with everything crowded 
within the four walls of a single room that stretched back only 
two-thirds the length of the store below. The editor’s desk 
backed against the type-cases, another type-rack stood opposite 
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these cases, imposing stones, presses, stock cases and drawers, 
etc., were hard by. Loitering or trifling in that congested area 
would have been fatal to efficiency on busy days. But when 
the paper was off the press for the week or the usual stress 
was relaxed there was merriment aplenty—beyond the effect of 
the yells from the dental office across the hall—intermixed with 
the serious business of getting out a paper or filling orders 
for job printing. (There was once a country publisher who gave 
Job printing the pronunciation of the Bible character because 
he had so much trouble in getting out his paper). The round 
full Knickerbocker face, full of color, and the twinkling brown 
eyes of Ten-Broeck (as his intimates sometimes called him) 
betokened a lively sense of humor and love of practical jokes 
back of that surface severity that made the office force, no 
less than his social colleagues and members of his family, 
wonder what he would spring on them next. 

The inability of an excitable cousin from the country to 
locate one of his boots in the morning following a night in 
town with us, was one of the signs that the hard-working 
editor had not lost the spirit of prankishness. The quaint 
foreman, who always looked as if he might have been con- 
temporaneous with Guttenberg, and who was a Seventh Day 
Adventist and collector of stamps and curios; the unshorn ex- 
soldier type-sticker whom they called “Circumstances” because 
he altered cases and who was always being credited by the 
chief of the Gazette staff as continually arising at the front 
and making a motion that “this ’ere bloody conflict is and 
should be declared ended”; the mysterious itinerant, the tramp 
printer, always with the prideful claim of having set type for 
Horace Greeley (Horace must have had at least a million 
“slugs” slinging type on his indecipherable copy); and the 
printer's devil, the apprentice, were all foils for the boss’s 
badinage or larks when he felt like varying the program a bit. 

In the holiday groups at home (numerous New York kindred 
having preceded and followed this newspaper pioneer to the 
“malarial swamps of the Peninsular state”), which meant the 
second table for the “later editions,’ Ten-Broeck’s bonhomie 
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set the festive circle in a roar; and tales of his story-telling 
camaraderie would filter back from jaunts he had taken with 
his brother editors or fellow delegates to political conventions. 
He was wonderful in finding material for imitative drollery 
in these contacts, and when he let his pen deal with them the 
pages of the Gazette were illumined with side-splitting recitals, 
such as the case of a rural delegate, seeking a Hudson asso- 
ciate whom he had lost in the shuffle, approaching the gate- 
keepers of the great convention hall in Chicago with its crowd 
of ten thousand and more and saying excitedly, “I say, boys, 
you haven’t seen Lou Frensdorf go in here, have you?” 

Granted that he took no chances of spoiling this child by 
sparing the rod—or, rather, the slope-stick, that piece of bev- 
elled cherry furniture that went next to the type-forms and 
sometimes next to the human forms—let this deponent, sixty 
years removed from that form of chastisement, testify that the 
provocation was great, that the punishment fitted the crime. 
I think on one occasion it was when my brother and myself, 
washing the rollers preparatory to getting out a “clean paper,” 
got into an argument and used the sponges reeking with benzine 
and black ink for boxing-gloves! The slope-stick in that in- 
stance was not so unbearable but that six sons followed in 
their father’s footsteps in their choice of a calling. 

In that editor’s household, the daily burdens of which were 
made heavier at times by harboring journeymen printers from 
the office and converting at intervals the spotless kitchen into 
a roller-moulding factory—the aroma of that melting roller 
composition pursued me all the way to school—the father’s 
serious moods were offset by the sweet mother’s soft-hearted- 
ness. Folk songs and fairy fables were on her lips oftener 
than complaint, this faithful fellow-farer of the newspaper 
pathfinder. She contrived to give her good-looking daughters 
more of party-going than the strict head of the house would 
have sanctioned if he had been consulted. Yet her indulgence 
toward those who shared the domestic tasks with her was 
justified by its fruits. All those practically-trained daughters 
went to homes of their own well qualified for domestic re- 
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sponsibilities and for helpfulness in wider spheres. Of such 
is the kingdom of co-operation. Many hands made the burdens 
light in office and home, and future problems easier to meet. 

The publisher’s coatless figure, sleeves rolled up above the 
stout Dutch wrists, as depicted in the accompanying press day 
scene caught by the camera, remains ineffaceably in my mind’s 
eye. But his public appearances showed an upstanding, well- 
groomed figure, usually topped with a silk hat, that would 
have attracted attention anywhere. I recall the royal family 
reaction it gave my boyish fancy to have him visit our room 
as a member of the school board; likewise his commanding 
presence on the platform at public assemblages. I admit, how- 
ever, a certain fidgetiness over his apparent stage-conscious- 
ness as he stood before audiences, as oratory was something 
he had essayed without previous training. But there was al- 
ways substance in what he had to say; his remarks were well- 
phrased and went to the point with directness and forceful- 
ness, even if a bit nervously. At that, he was happier in his 
participation in programs than the abashed after-dinner speak- 
er who confessed: “Brethren, when I came to this feast, only 
God and myself knew what I was going to say to you, and 
now only God knows!” 

The peoration of his address to the Old Fourth Infantry on 
“The Citizen Soldier,” gives an idea of his self-acquired style 
of oratory: 

“Have you ever seen such soldiers? Did you not see them 
march twenty years ago from our own state, aye, from our own 
town, to glory or to death? And some of them we have with 
us today; and the living remnant of the Army of the Union 
illustrates another grand feature of a citizen soldiery: How 
like magic those wonderful armies vanished, and the sound of 
the clarion of war gave place to the music of the arts and in- 
dustries of peace! When the great Captain of the Revolution— 
the immortal Washington—had finished the fight, he surren- 
dered his commission and refused a crown. On his way to ac- 
cept the highest civil honor of the land, the ladies of Trenton 
strewed his path with flowers and welcomed him as the hero 
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who had defended the mothers and would protect the daughters. 
So, members of the Old Fourth, Citizen Soldiers of the Great 
Republic, having won a great fight for the right, you have put 
off the helmet and sword, but in your hearts you have sworn, 
and with your strong right arms you are ready, to defend the 
same principles now and forever!” 

Possibly it was the taking on of this accomplishment that 
got his sons in the habit of “thinking on their feet.”” Some wag- 
gish friend asked him once how it was that such an unregen- 
erate Democrat could have two sons that testified to their 
conversion in a church meeting. His terse answer was: 
“That’s how!” While not sectarian in his religious convictions, 
his sympathy for all religious influences was sincere and his 
relations with the ministry of all churches friendly and en- 
during. 

He practiced himself and adjured his household to exercise 
tolerance toward all faiths; to never make the nationality or 
the physical peculiarity of another the occasion for mirth or 
slight. These, with an insistence upon strict integrity in all 
business matters, were cardinal doctrines with him. 

Another word about his personal appearance: His beloved 
half-sister conducted the railroad eating-house at White Pigeon, 
and she acclaimed the editor of the Gazette, clad in blue serge 
and broad-brimmed Panama hat, a most distinguished-looking 
delegate to the Democratic national convention in Chicago 
when the delegation stopped with her for lunch; and when 
my father took a trip with the Michigan editors to Old Or- 
chard Beach as guests of the Detroit News, a woman reporter 
of the resort daily singled him out as the handsomest member 
of the party as he appeared on the Beach in becoming summer 
garb. These reactions, in keeping with the invariable impress 
of that powerful Holland Dutch physique and vibrant per- 
sonality, stay with me because I chanced to stand in the 
relation of valet or body-guard to my father when we were 
en route to the state capital at Lansing. Passing from 
one car to another between Hudson and the first stop, a gust 
of wind carried that silk hat into wintry space. We detrained 
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at Pittsford and he dispatched me down the track to seek the 
hat while he returned to Hudson. A mile or more from the 
station I found the track of the rolling headpiece in a steep 
snowbank; but looking further down the right of way, I dis- 
covered the tile adorning the head of one of the section gang. 
I got back to Pittsford with it in time to restore the hat to ° 
my father, and we proceeded to the capital, the essential article 
of wear on the seat beside the owner. In came a plump fe- 
male passenger and planted herself on top of that topper. I 
forget what my parent said, but it was something to the effect 
of Lincoln’s remark when the same thing happened to that tall 
hat of his: “Madam, I could have told you that wouldn’t fit 
you before you tried it on!” 

That parent’s open-mindedness was shown in the opening 
of his columns to the Liberal League group of free-thinkers, 
while at the same time a Seventh Day Adventist (how that 
defiant foreman resented the refusal of my father to let him 
work at the front window on Sunday!) was writing every 
week on “The Coming of Christ at Hand”. The editor ex- 
plained the omission of one of the weekly instalments of solid 
nonpareil type by reporting that the author was absent from 
the city on sewing machine business, and therefore the “Com- 
ing of Christ would be postponed one week.” 

He encouraged young writers, not excepting poets. The 
pages of the Gazette were first to uphold the wings of Will 
Carleton’s Muse long before “Over the Hills to the Poor House” 
and “Betsy and I are Out” called the attention of the nation 
to this inspired balladist of farm life. With the introduction 
of “Jim Jam’s Jottings” to the Gazette’s features in 1880 I 
think I can claim charter membership with American column- 
ists; and “Chicago In Chapters” in 1881 and “Reunion of the 
Grand Army” in Detroit in 1882 indicated the father-editor’s 
hospitality toward the products of his stripling’s pen. My 
oldest brother also broke into print with glimpses of “College 
Life In Oberlin” and correspondence from the scene of my 
father’s apprenticeship in Palmyra, New York, where what 
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little schooling he had was enjoyed in a tiny cobblestone build- 
ing as a schoolmate of Admiral Sampson. 

“No man can serve two masters” was another maxim the 
devoted editor sought to exemplify. Even now there almost 
exudes the perspiration started by the too frequent visits to 
the Gazette office at busy hours of a chum (later to become 
a member of the Supreme Court of Michigan) to discuss with 
deep voice an amateur play we were rehearsing nights. His 
stentorious “Hello, Will! Hello, Jim! How’s business!” 
brought from the editor’s corner a frown that presaged ex- 
plosion and expulsion. My father was an Odd Fellow and 
advanced in Masonry to Knight Templar. These historic fra- 
ternities constituted his outside connections, but were con- 
sidered extraneous in business hours, such was his passion for 
concentration on the task in hand. With VanDyke he could 
cry, “This is my work—my blessing, not my doom!” Dark 
side or bright side—the twenty-four years brought both—the 
weaver’s son clung to the pattern. 

Such a Strongheart drew to him, inevitably, intimates as 
intense in party faith as himself. With Louis Frensdorf and 
Samuel Stevenson he made up what was long acclaimed in 
local politics as the Big Three. He numbered among his 
friends of long standing, Don M. Dickinson, Postmaster Gen- 
eral in President Cleveland’s cabinet, William E. Quinby, of 
the Detroit Free Press and James E. Scripps, of the Detroit 
News. Even from those he opposed he won tributes to his 
sincerity and consistency. The exclamation of a certain Hud- 
son physician, a stalwart Republican, was typical of the esti- 
mate of his editorial ability among his opponents—“God, how 
that man Schermerhorn can write!” 

The shouting and the tumult of the presidential campaign of 
1880 died and revived furiously in 1884. Gen. Hancock’s hero- 
ism at Gettysburg was not enough to bring the Democracy 
back into power, but Grover Cleveland’s outstanding dedica- 
tion of rugged honesty to the public weal in the governor- 
ship at Albany snatched the presidency from the “plumed 
knight” of Maine, James G. Blaine. The close margin by which 
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the pivotal state of New York remained in the Democratic col. 
umn inspired thoughts of grim preparedness against a repeti- 
tion of the counting out episode of 1876. Happily the necessity 
of any extraordinary safeguarding of the people’s verdict was 
averted, and a brighter prospect unfolded before the news- 
paper and its proprietor who had kept the faith through toil- 
some and sacrificial years. For one thing, an excellent site 
had been settled upon for the Gazette’s future home. It was 
only a few steps from the Public Square, across the cobble 
stones of which basketfuls of freshly-printed copies had been 
carried through the years to be entrusted to the tender mercies 
of a Republican postmaster. Such substantial recognition as 
1ad been given to Republican publishers at Hillsdale and 
Adrian by federal administrations of their political faith, 
argued for the participation of the Gazette in the sweets of 
success. The brighter day, long sought, seemed to be at hand. 

It was a happy circumstance that my father’s mother could 
come on from New York to share in the gratulations of that 
triumphant post-election period. At 78 her wonderful men- 
tality was quite undimmed; the letters she wrote at frequent 
intervals to her editor son were models of composition and 
penmanship. Helen Christine VanNess was a teacher in her 
young womanhood, and it was clear that she endowed her son 
(one of five brothers) with her intellectual gifts. On December 
15, 1884, he accompanied her to Adrian for a visit with her 
relatives, and remained for dinner. He was waiting for the 
late Lake Shore train to take him home—back to the assured 
fruitions of the stalwart party leadership—when “God’s finger 
touched him and he slept.” Tragic untimeliness, it seemed to 
our human understanding, to be denied the guerdon within his 
grasp, yet nothing in the felicitations of that last afternoon 
could have given him more satisfaction—if he could have sensed 
it—than the certainty that his life-work and ideals were to go 
on through his children and his children’s children; first for 
many years in the community where he had brought the Gazette 
to the point of a fairer outlook, and then in the metropolis of 
Michigan, which once beckoned him. 
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The Gazette, now merged with its aforetime rival, the Post, 
is in its 76th year. When it celebrates a century of usefulness 
in 1958, it is conceivable that Schermerhorns unto the third 
and fourth generations will join in the commemoration of one 
hundred years of newspaper-making under the family name. 
W. T. B. Schermerhorn II conducted the paper until his death 
in 1887, when the writer gave up his cadetship at West Point 
to carry on the publication until 1895, when it was turned over 
to the four younger brothers, who later joined him in the early 
years of the establishment of the Detroit Times. In the interval 
of five years he served the News first as reporter and then as 
Washington Correspondent and the Free Press first as editorial 
writer and afterward political editor. With the passing of 
the Times to the Hearst ownership after 21 years, Charles T. 
Schermerhorn went to the News as columnist; Byron B., Fred 
N. and Harry V. took up advertising. James Schermerhorn II 
(the “Coach”) conducts the Fair & Square Club of the News; 
Jane Schermerhorn (daughter of Charles T.) is the society 
editor of the Times; Helen Christine Schermerhorn Dallavo 
(daughter of James) is the Royal Oak representative of the 
Sunday Society Section of the Free Press—the three papers 
upon which this family historian himself wrought in the spirit, 
he trusts, of the nurture and admonition of a high-minded 
newspaper parent. Fred N. and Harry V. rest from their 
labors, following their brother Will to the grave. Three 
daughters, Helen C., Mary Baynes and Villette Tie, have also 
passed away, but the first daughter, Mrs. Emma Wood Scher- 
merhorn Todd survives, and her daughter, Ruth Winifred, has | 
won distinction as an advertising.and publicity expert. For 
the founder of the Hudson Gazette to thus live in hearts and 
activities he left behind, was not to die. 

Upon the desk to which he was fated not to return on that 
December day in 1884 he left an unfinished retrospect of the 
crowded campaign weeks, prefatory to a tribute to a departed 
friend, William H. Montgomery. He called it “A Word In 
Memory,” which this appraisal of his contribution to Michigan 
journalism is intended to be. That uncompleted monograph 
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strangely befits the conclusion of these recollections, for it was 
not only, in a sense, prophetic of the valiant soul’s valedictory, 
but it shows how a pen that could be potent in political 
advocacy and retort was also capable of sentiments humanly 
and exquisitely tender: 


A WORD IN MEMORY 


The great political contest that has enlisted so much 
of the attention of a mighty nation is over—the curtain 
has dropped, and the many scenes that played upon the 
hopes and fears, the pride and ambitions of men are be- 
coming lost to the mind’s eye, and other events that have 
happened amidst the excitements of the wonderful drama 
excite not our interest and varying emotions. The great 
world has kept on in spite of the struggle which has waged 
between men and parties in the country at large and its 
minor divisions for governmental supremacy. The wheels 
of industry, of trade and commerce, have not ceased their 
motion—men and women have joined in wedlock; new 
flowers have blossomed in the household; and, alas! the 
shadow of death has flitted across many a hearthstone! 
Yea, while Joy has blessed many a heart with its rosy 
presence, Grief has invaded many a circle and left its 
sombre impress there. And though we have noted these 
things we have not thought upon them as if happening 
at a season when the public mind was at rest, or undis- 
turbed by the questions to which we have alluded. 

As we turn back for a few weeks we are met by an ex- 
tended panorama of local happenings, some of which we 
cannot let pass without a sad and pleasant thought, or 
the utterance of a word—in the case in mind, of apprecia- 
tion and respect. There went out from our midst before 
the votes were collected—before the frosts had garnered 
the leaves of summer or autumn—-a presence noble and 
grand. - - - - 





At this point in a tribute to a departed friend, W. T. B. 
Schermerhorn put down his pen to join his aged mother in 
an evening’s visit at Adrian—the pen he was never again 


to take up. 





History OF THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS_IN 
CLINTON CouNTY 


By CoLeMAN C., VAUGHAN 


HE first newspaper to be published in Clinton County 
, The Clintonian, founded about 1842 at Dewitt by 
Mark A. Childs, who was somewhat noted among the early 
settlers as a humorist. Milo Blair succeeded Mr. Childs in 
1845 and changed the name of the paper to The Clinton Eez- 
press. In the early fifties the paper passed into the hands of 
John Ransom. It was democratic in politics. The paper was 
removed to St. Johns in December, 1856, and the name was 
changed to The St. Johns Democrat. H. C. Hodge became 
associated with Mr. Ransom for a short time, becoming pro- 
prietor in 1859 and continuing until May, 1864, when the pub- 
lication was discontinued. 

On April 9, 1856, there was established at Dewitt, then the 
thriving county seat of Clinton County, a newspaper that after 
many alterations in size and style, numerous changes in owner- 
ship, a different name and place of publication and a con- 
solidation with another journal, finally became The Clinton 
County Republican-News of St. Johns. The Dewitt Republican 
was founded by Hascall and Hilton, who issued their first 
edition on April 9, 1856. Hascall soon retired, selling his in- 
terest to his partner, Henry Seymour Hilton, who continued 
as editor and publisher for many years. 

In 1857 the county seat of Clinton County was removed from 
Dewitt to St. Johns, and editor Hilton brought his Dewitt 
Republican to the growing little village “on the railroad,” the 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee having been completed 
from Detroit to St. Johns that year. The name of the paper 
was changed to the Clinton Republican. Mr. Hilton continued 
in active management until December 3, 1858, when on ac- 
count of ill health he associated others with him in the busi- 
ness. From this time the paper passed through numerous 
changes of proprietorship—H. S. Hilton & Co., J. Kipp and 
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A. D. Carrier, Hilton & Carrier, H. S. Hilton & Co., P. K. & 
H. M. Perrin, Robert Smith & Co., Phillips & Doughty, D. M. 
Phillips and A. H. Herron. On the 20th of June, 1873, the 
paper again passed to the ownership of its founder, H. S. Hil- 
ton. ; 

In 1880 Hilton sold the Clinton Republican to Fuller and 
Rose. Two years later the latter sold his interest to his part- 
ner, Otis Fuller, who continued as editor and publisher until 
July 1, 1889, when the business was purchased by Coleman C. 
Vaughan. 

Otis Fuller began his newspaper, career in Mason. He is 
a finely educated man, a virile, fearless writer who never spared 
the rod in dealing with the greenback and populistic vagaries 
of his time. He was prominent in the councils of the Re- 
publican party, served for four years in the government rev- 
enue service after selling the Republican, and was appointed 
warden of Michigan Reformatory at Ionia by Governor John 
T. Rich, which position he held for twenty-seven years, and 
was recognized as one of the ablest wardens in the country. 
He is a generous, public spirited citizen. 

For thirty-four years Mr. Vaughan continued as sole owner 
and publisher of the Clinton Republican. Under his manage- 
ment the paper grew from a six column, eight page paper to an 
eight column, twelve to sixteen page paper. A Webb press, 
two linotype machines, new job presses, and a new office were 
added to the equipment, and the pay roll increased from $1,500 
a year to over $14,000 per year. When Mr. Vaughan sold the 
Clinton Republican, April 1, 1923, to Schuyler. L. Marshall, 
Stuart H. Perry, of the Adrian Daily Telegram, commented 
in part as follows: “The Republican is an example of the 
weekly at its best. With a model plant, a prosperous business 
and the confidence of the entire community, the paper enjoys 
a prestige that has been well earned.” 

Mr. Perry has recently said: “As an editorial writer Mr. 
Vaughan belonged to a class that is always effective—those who 
express themselves plainly, earnestly and not too much. He 
did not feel called upon to expound his opinions upon every 
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opportunity and upon every possible question. When he dealt 
with a subject in his editorial column it was one of genuine, 
important and live interest, and his treatment was direct and 
sincere. His convictions were those of a regular and consistent 
party man; but though he was strong in his political faith, he 
still could be fair and courteous to the opposition, and the 
Clinton Republican never went to the excesses of partisanship 
which in the case of some newspapers impaired the effective- 
ness of their efforts. He sought to serve the public well, and 
his reward was public confidence and good will.” 

In addition to his newspaper work Mr. Vaughan held the 
office of State Senator in 1902 from the Clinton-Gratiot dis- 
trict and in 1911-1912 from the Clinton-Eaton and Barry dis- 
tricts. He was Secretary of State for the years 1915 to 1920 
inclusive, being a member of the war board, Public Domain 
Commission and the State Board of Auditors. He also served 
as a member of the Republican State Central Committee and 
was for forty-three successive years chairman of the Clinton 
County Republican Committee. He was president of the Mich- 
igan Press Association in 1907. 

Mr. Vaughan was appointed a trustee of the asylum for 
dangerous and criminal insane by Governor John T. Rich; 
a member of Michigan Reformatory Board by Governor Hazen 
S. Pingree; a member of the State Board of Health by Gov- 
ernor Fred M. Warner; a member of the Michigan State Prison 
Commission by Governors Fred W. Green and Wilbur M. 
Brucker; Supervisor of Michigan Building and Loan Associa- 
tions by Secretary of State Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

On April 1, 1923, Mr. Vaughan sold the Clinton Republican 
to Schuyler L. Marshall. Thirteen months later, on May 1, 
1924, C. S. Clark, Jr., bought the St. Johns News of his father, 
C. S. Clark, Sr., and joined with Mr. Marshall in a consolida- 
tion of the two papers under the name of the Clinton County 
Republican-News. 

Schuyler L. Marshall, who purchased the Clinton Republican 
in 1923, had spent some years as the successful publisher of 
the Ingham County News at Mason, where he built up a pros- 
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perous business. He is one of the outstanding publishers of 
the state, an editorial writer of ability who covers current 
events in each issue of the Republican-News. He is also an 
interesting news writer. He is a practical printer, a linotype 
operator, and an energetic business man. Mr. Marshall is 
past president of the Michigan Press Association and the Uni- 
versity Press Club and is a member of the State Sanatorium 
Commission. Clinton County is indebted to him for his un- 
tiring, intelligent work and financial assistance in connection 
with the building and management of Clinton County Memorial 
Hospital. In 1927 the Republican-News was awarded national 
recognition as having performed the “greatest community ser- 
vice” of any newspaper in the United States, the award being 
made at the annual meeting at Omaha, Neb., by the National 
Editorial Association. 

It was on Friday, September 9, 1889, that a new publication, 
the St. Johns News, made its first appearance in the county 
seat which already boasted two strong journals. This new 
venture was sponsored by the St. Johns News Company with 
James D. Estes as editor. Louis D. Gibbs succeeded Estes as 
editor in November, 1891, and was in turn succeeded by Hollis 
Corbin in July, 1893. Two years later A. J. Hicks took charge 
but less than a month afterwards sold out to Howard H. Fitz- 
gerald, now publisher of the Pontiac Press. 

Howard H. Fitzgerald, son of John W. Fitzgerald, began his 
business career as a bank clerk. Later he purchased the St. 
Johns News which he developed into a fine property. Selling 
the News to Stuart H. Perry of Pontiac, he bought and con- 
solidated two Flint newspapers under the name of the Flint 
Journal about the time Flint began to boom with the growing 
automobile business. The Journal was always a little ahead of 
the rapidly growing city and was a potent element in the city’s 
growth. Later Mr. Fitzgerald sold the Journal and soon after 
purchased the Pontiac Daily Press, which is one of the best 
and most successful newspapers in the state. He is an able, 
fearless editorial writer who has contributed much to the 
high ideals of the newspaper profession. 
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Following his seven year career with the News, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sold the paper in 1902 to Stuart Perry, present pub- 
lisher of the Adrian Telegram. 

Stuart H. Perry, who succeeded Howard H. Fitzgerald as 
publisher of the St. Johns News, now editor and owner of the 
Adrian Telegram and a director of the Associated Press, was 
unusually well equipped for the newspaper business. A man 
of impartial judgment, possessing a very liberal education, an 
alert mind and pleasing personality, he was successful from 
the start. As an editorial writer he ranks high in the pro- 
fession and is an entertaining public speaker. He is deserving 
of the splendid success he has attained. 

The next owner, the Jate Lew Cutcheon, came to St. -Tohns 
from Portland, where he published The Observer, and beught 
the News in 1907, remaining until late in 1911 when the paper 
was purchased by C. S. Clark, Sr., who consolidated it with 
The Clinton Democrat. The next change occurred in the spring 
of 1924 when the News and Republican were joined under the 
name of the Republican-News. 

From May, 1864, until August 20, 1886, excepting the St. 
Johns Herald, which was published three months by R. Cheney, 
St. Johns had only one newspaper, The Republican, but on the 
latter date the Clinton Independent, an exponent of Demo- 
cratic principles, was founded by John H. and James A. 
Stephenson. On April 17 of that year, James A. Stephenson 
sold his interest to George S. Corbit. Two years later Mr. 
Corbit purchased the interest of John H. Stephenson also, and 
on October 20, 1869, James D. Estes became associated with 
him under the firm name of Corbit & Estes. 

Mr. Corbit published the Independent from 1888 to 1896 
alone, and then Frank E. DeWitt became the leasee, taking G. 
Clair Stock in with him a few years later. Then in July, 1898, 
DeWitt & Valentine became the publishers, although Corbit 
was still proprietor. Frank H. Rose was the next editor and 
following him was Daniel Abbott; but in January, 1903, Corbit 
sold the business to Adelbert D. Bennett and Charles D. Clark 
of Owosso, who were soon succeeded by Clark Bros. Others 
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who published the paper were Theron Horton and Hildreth 
Bros., and further changes occurred until C. S. Clark, Sr., 
came to St. Johns from Mason in the spring of 1906, bought 
the Corbit equipment and established The Clinton Democrat, 
which he continued for five and one-half years, then purchased 
the St. Johns News and consolidated the two papers. 

Ovid’s first paper, the Ovid Register, was founded in May, 
1866, by one J. H. Wickwire who published it about a year and 
then sold out to J. Leonard who remained as publisher only 
about three months. From that time the newspaper passed 
through several changes in proprietorships as follows: Henry 
Eggabroad, A. B. Wood, J. W. Fitzgerald, Rutherford & Rich, 
J. W. Pierson, Reeves & Carrier, Carrier & Son and numerous 
others. 

In 1879 Mr. Fitzgerald established the Clinton and Shia- 
wassee Union at Ovid, which he published until being elected 
register of deeds in 1886, and then sold it to the owners of 
the Register. The consolidation resulted in the name being 
changed to The Ovid Register-Union which for many years 
has been edited by the present publisher, W. J. Martin. 

The Home Chronicle, another Ovid publication, was founded 
in October, 1878, by Frank H. Rose. It advocated greenback 
principles and was discontinued on August 6, the following 
year. 

Newspaper history in Maple Rapids began in 1874 with the 
publication of the Maple Rapids Messenger, founded by Dicky 
Bros. Its life was comparatively brief as it expired in Jan- 
uary, 1878, when the press and material were removed to Muir. 

Several months later, on October 26, 1878, the first 
issue of the Maple Rapids Dispatch, appeared with O. & 
EK. D. Stair, as publishers. Mr. Stair is now owner of The 
Detroit Free Press. The Dispatch passed through many hands 
-and was finally discontinued quite a number of years ago. 
Since that time Ned Keyes’ Maple Rapids American has lived 
and died and now its successor is the Maple Rapids News. 

In 1885 The Elsie Sun was founded at Elsie. One of the 
early editors was Frank Leslie Austin who guided the destinies 
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of the paper from 1896 until his death in 1902. For the past 
several years The Sun has been published by Robert Martin, 
son of W. J. Martin, editor of The Ovid Register-Union. 

Thus in brief is the history of newspaperdom in Clinton 
county recorded. There doubtless were other journals which 
flourished for a short time that are not mentioned. 

Among the former employes of the Clinton Republican are 
Schuyler L. Marshall, who became owner and editor of The 
Ingham County News at Mason, later purchasing The Clinton 
Republican which was consolidated with The St. Johns News; 
Curt Bradner, now broadcaster for The Detroit News; Guy 
Norton who has held responsible editorial positions on the 
Hearst papers several years at Los Angeles, Boston, Atlanta, 
Rochester, and is now with The Detroit Times; Charles Hild- 
reth who went to Corona, California, and published a news- 
paper; Abe Leddick, superintendent of The Pontiac Press, and 
others. W.H. Shumaker, formerly with The St. Johns News, 
publishes The Three Rivers Commercial; Harvey J. Burgess, 
former foreman of The News, publishes The Hillsdale Daily 


News; Delbert Clark, a News employe, went with The Balti- 
more Sun. St. Johns has been a kindergarten for successful 
newspaper workers. 








ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ALMA SINCE 1900 
By Artiur Weimer, Ph.D 
ALMA COLLEGE 


HE economic history of Alma, Michigan, since the turn 
T of the century can be divided into two main periods with 
the division point at 1920 or 1921. During the first two 
decades of the century the town grew at a fairly rapid rate, 
the greatest advance taking place between 1915 and 1920. 
Thereafter a reaction set in which was especially marked be- 
tween 1922 and 1926 and again after 1930. The years from 
1926 to 1930 were not lacking in prosperity although they 
were far from comparable to the dizzy peaks of 1917 to 1920. 
Perhaps the most important economic change which occurred 
between 1900 and 1920 was the rise of industry with the con- 
sequent diminution in the relative importance of agriculture 
and lumbering. 

The later activity played virtually no part in the economic 
life of the town after 1900, and while agriculture was still 
of great significance, both from the standpoint of supplying 
raw materials for local manufactures and because of the trade 
carried on by local merchants with farmers, its position was 
not as important as it had been earlier. During the past dec- 
ade, however, farming activity in the area surrounding Alma 
has again dominated the economic life of the town, not be- 
cause agriculture has been prosperous, but because of the rapid 
decline of most manufacturing activities, 

The population changes which occurred during the present 
century are typical of the general changes noted above. 

Between 1900 and 1920 the number of people living in Alma 
increased, the growth being tremendous between 1915 and 
1920. After 1920 a decline in the population set in; this was 
checked temporarily in 1926, but after 1929 the number of 
people again diminished. 


Second article in this series continued from the Winter Number, 1935.—Ed. 
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POPULATION STATISTICS, 1920-1934 
1900 1910 $1920 1930 1934 
Michigan 2,421,002 2,810,193 3,668,412 4,842,325 
Gratiot Co. 29,969 28,620 33,914 30,252 
Alma 2,047 2,757 7,542 6,734 
St. Louis 1,989 2,342 3,036 2,494 
Ithaca 2,020 1,970 1,929 1,780 


(Figures taken from U. S. Census Reports, except the 1934 figures, 
which are estimates made by the writer with the assistance of various 
local people.) 

Prior to 1920 the rate of growth in Alma was greater than 
that taking place in the state generally, or in any of the sur- 
rounding towns. Since 1920, during the period that Mich- 
igan was growing more rapidly than any other state except 
California and Florida, Alma was losing in numbers as were 
the other towns in the county.’ 

The chief reasons for these population movements in Alma 
can be found in the rise and decline of local manufacturing 
activity, notably that of the Republic Truck Company. The 
railroad changes which occurred just prior to the turn of the 
century” were responsible in part for some of the earlier 
growth in numbers, because they helped to increase Alma’s 
importance as a marketing center, but they were not compar- 
able to manufacturing as a cause of these population move- 
ments. 

A number of new lines of manufacturing were added during 
these years, and although a few of the old ones continued, they 
were of slight significance. Milling was continued for a 
time, but diminished in importance and was discontinued in 
1912. The Wright, Schneider and Stuttz Creamery® was re- 
organized as the Central Michigan Produce Company in 1903+ 
and thereafter its activities were rapidly extended. In 1908 
the establishment was purchased by Swift and Company, new 
lines were added and the activities of the firm extended over 
a wider area. The plant continued to operate on a profitable 
basis through the remainder of these years.® 


1Within the past two years oil developments north and east of Alma have 
added to the number of people in St. Louis and have brought some slight addi- 


tions to Alma’s population as well. Ret . 
2See article by the writer in the preceding issue of the Michigan History 


Magazine, 
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Far more important than the older lines of manufacturing 
were the additions of new establishments. In 1899 a sugar 
factory was built after the formation of the Alma Sugar 
Company. This plant operated successfully, but merged 
with the Michigan Sugar Company in 1906’ and has continued 
as a part of the latter organization. Favorable tariff policies, 
increased consumption of sugar and special concessions made 
the domestic beet sugar industry a profitable one prior to 1920, 
and although more recent years have been less favorable, the 
local plant has continued to be of major significance for the 
economic life of Alma. 

In 1913 Libby, McNeill and Libby set up a pickle canning 
plant in Alma. This plant expanded its operations to in- 
clude other vegetables after 1920, continued activity until 
1932 when it was closed and it has not been reopened.® 

A number of short lived manufacturing ventures were of 
some significance to the economic history of Alma, chiefly, 
however, as negative contributions. Many concerns were pro- . 
moted, operated for several years and then scrapped because 
they proved to be unprofitable. To the extent that they took 
capital and labor from ventures which might have been more 
successful, they hindered rather than furthered economic ad- 
vance.® 

The manufacturing concern which left the deepest impression 
on the economic history of Alma was the Republic Truck Com- 
pany. This organization was not started until 1913 when 
several local men leased the plant of the old Alma Manufactur- 
ing Company, which had been set up in 1903 for the purpose of 
manufacturing gasoline engines.1° In 1914 the new company 
marketed 127 trucks and thereafter its activities expanded 


3] bid. 

4Gratiot County Incorporation Records, Vol. III, p. 37. 

5Conference wth local manager and correspondence with the company. 

®Gratiot County Incorporation Records, Vol. II, p. 126. 

TIbid., Vol. III, p. 23. 

8Conference with the local manager and correspondence with the company. 

*Among the most important of these were: The Little Giant Hay Press Co., 
the Asphalt-Masticate Co., the Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Western Carburetor Co., 
Dual Duty Co., Duplex Co., Northern Wheel Co., and an overall factory. 

Alma Record, March 138, 1903; see also Gratiot Co. Incorporation Records, 
Vol. III, pp. 45, 58, 82. 
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rapidly. By 1917 over 12,000 trucks were sold! The total 
volume of business increased from $213,000 in 1914 to 
$16,513,000 in 1919. Cessation of war demands for trucks, 
the post-war depression plus the glutting of the truck market 
as a result of the use of old army trucks for civilian purposes 
spelled ruin for the company. Production declined rapidly 
and a receivership could not be averted in 1923. 

The receivership’ and consequent reorganization solved the 
company’s problems temporarily, but in spite of the fact that 
the volume of business increased to over $5,000,000 in 1927, the 
Company failed to regain much of its old business and opera- 
tions declined thereafter. In 1931 the total volume of busi- 
ness was only $2,000,000 and the plant was sold in that year 
to the Sterling Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee. 

Such a rapid rise and decline had a profound meaning for 
the economic development of Alma. The Republic Company 
drew a large number of workmen to this town, brought about 
a rapid rise in the economic activity of the locality generally, 
created many speculative values, and its decline was the main 
factor in accounting for the depressed condition since the war 
period. 

Since the decline of the Republic Company, the most im- 
portant industry for Alma has been the Lobdell-Emery Com- 
pany, which moved to this place in 1926.14 This concern manu- 
factured wooden steering wheels for automobiles at that time, 
but the advent of the composition wheel resulted in the sub- 
stitution of a furniture line, and more recently, the manu- 
facture of bicycle rims. Except for 1930, 1951 and 1932, the 
volume of business has been expanding. The recent “bicycle 
craze” has been of considerable help in bringing this concern 
through the depression.’® 

Although agriculture in this area was generally prosperous 

Material on the Republic Company from this point forward taken from audited 
reports of the Republic Truck Company. 

227In many respects the receivership was the result of a very unwise financial 


cere. but a retention of the old managers probably would have made little 
ifference. 

BAs high as 2,000 men were employed at average rates of 60¢ per hour. 

re gg Chamber of Commerce, Minutes, p. 46. 

Mr. EB. J. Lobdell furnished material on the activities of this establishment. 
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prior to 1920 and much less so since that time, it was rela- 
tively more important for the economic life of Alma during 
the years since the war, chiefly because manufacturing activity 
declined much more rapidly than agriculture. Perhaps the 
most important single change in agriculture during these 
years was the introduction of the sugar beet in 1899 and 1900.'° 
At the turn of the century only 1500 acres of Gratiot County 
land were employed in beet growing, the acreage increased 
to over 12,000 in 1920, although it declined considerably 
thereafter. Tariff rate changes plus the general effects of 
the depression account for the more recent decline in the 
importance of this crop. Not only did the introduction of 
the beets mean the addition of a new crop, but it resulted in 
a shift in the importance of other farm crops and had some 
effect on the care with which the soil was cultivated. The pro- 
duction of corn and wheat declined after 1900, although hay 
became a more important crop and barley growing increased. 
Dairying became a more popular line at the same time that 
sheep and hog raising tended to be stressed to a lesser extent. 
This accounts in part for the change in the importance 
of some crops. Beans became an important product, es- 
pecially during the past decade. The increased use of machin- 
ery resulted in an increase in the average size of farms in 
the Alma area, and the lack of agricultural prosperity since 
the war years have resulted in the elimination of some land 
from cultivation. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1900-1930 
(Gratiot County) 


1900 1910 1920 1930 
Barley (acres) 803 1,900 11,282 8,666 
Corn a 40,761 36,464 29,262 31,398 
Wheat a 28,775 13,942 24,298 14,705 
Oats ih 26,156 30,947 33,152 29,247 
Sugar Beets ” 1,551 8,701 12,053 3,498 


16Experiments along this line had been carried on as early as 1891. The first 
important success in this part of the state was achieved near Bay City in 1898 
and this stimulated the introduction of the new crop in the Alma area. See 
Michigan Board of Agriculture, Bulletins, Nos. 71, 82, 150. 
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Horses (no.) 13,390 13,859 13,284 8,576 
Milch Cows 10,381 13,745 23,020 15,638 
Sheep 50,545 56,608 29,934 37,027 
Hogs 38,576 27,165 25,825 15,047 


(Figures taken from U. S. Census Reports.) 


The agricultural depression following the war resulted in a 
decline of land values from a high point of $175 to $200 per 
acre in 1919 to $50 or $75 in 1933—values which were only 
slightly above those of 1900.17 

The prosperous years for local agriculture and manufactur- 
ing which preceded 1920 combined with improved transporta- 
tion facilities to increase Alma’s importance as a marketing 
and distributing center. Following the railroad changes of 
the late 1890s, which made Alma the railroad center of the 
county, a series of road developments helped to improve the 
transport facilities of the locality. In 1905 the law providing 
for state aid to local governmental units for road building™® 
stimulated a considerable amount of gravel road construction. 
This was supplemented by further state aid, by provision for 
trunk line highways and by the Federal Aid Act of 1916. Under 
these later stimulii concrete highway construction was under- 
taken and by 1929 Alma was linked with all main cities in the 
state by high grade cement roads. The automobile itself was a 
demand for improved roads and better roads increased the num- 
ber of carsin use. In 1920 nearly 4,700 pleasure Cars and around 
235 commercial automobiles were in use in Gratiot County. 
By 1930 these numbers had increased to 7,510 and 1,151 re- 
spectively, although the depression brought a decline to 6,812 
pleasure vehicles and 1,039 commercial autos.1® Better roads 
also made bus lines possible and after 1922 Alma was provided 
with such transport facilities.2° Even greater changes were 
wrought by the increased trucking which such roads made 
possible. In part improved road systems stimulated market- 
ing activity in Alma, but they also tended to put local mer- 

“Land values were secured from the Gratiot County Register of Deeds, and 
from conferences with local people. 

Michigan Laws, 1905, Act 146. 


Letter from O. BE. Atwood, Director State Motor Vehicle Division. 
*Alma Record, February 23, 1928. 
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chants into direct competition with those in larger centers 
such as Lansing and Saginaw. Further, the ease with which 
merchandise could be trucked in from other points tended to 
diminish the importance of local wholesaling, which had grown 
rapidly between 1915 and 1925.74 

Retailing activity increased rapidly between 1900 and 1920, 
although a noticeable lessening in both the volume of business 
and in the number of stores in operation has been in evidence 
during the past ten years. Probably the major change in re- 
tailing which took place since the war was the advent of a 
number of chain stores. These contributed to a number of 
changes in merchandising practices and have also been a factor 
in lessening the importance of local wholesaling. 

The financial history of Alma since 1900 centered in two 
banking institutions and a building and loan company. Both 
of the banks were started in 1901. In that year the old firm 
of W. S. Turck and Co. was reorganized as the First State 
Bank of Alma and the Alma State Savings Bank made its 
appearance. Total resources of the former bank reached one 
and a half-million dollars by 1920 and the latter possessed 
$700,000 in total assets by that time. These resources were 
increased by 1930, but diminished rapidly during the depres- 
sion. In 1934 the First State had only slightly over $1,000,000 
in resources and the Alma State possessed slightly less than 
$600,000.22 Both banks, however, managed to weather the de- 
pression storm, and in one instance through RFC assistance. 

The Alma Building and Loan Association operated until 
1924 when it disbanded. Its greatest volume of loans was 
attained in 1921 when over $40,000 worth of buildings and 
improvements were financed.”* 

Local business men attempted to set up a local “trade dollar” 
in the hope of stimulating business in 1933.24 This experiment. 


™Conferences with Mr. Redman of the Redman Wholesale Co., and Mr. McCuaig 
of Symons Bros. Co. 
2Bank statistics were taken —_ published bank reports and from the Re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Banking. 
2Alma Building and Loan Association, Secretary’s Reports. 
2A number of other Michigan towns adopted similar devices, with approxi- 
mately the same results. 
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was generally not satisfactory, however, and was soon aban- 
doned. 

The extent of these various economic changes were reflected 
in local real estate values. Total assessed valuations of real 
property in Alma rose from $707,000 in 1900 to $7,900,000 in 
1921, after which they declined steadily to $3,800,000 in 1933.75 
Similary, choice business lots advanced from around $50 per 
front foot to as much as $240 in 1920, remained fairly stable 
to 1929, but declined rapidly thereafter.”° 

Brief mention should be made of the activities of local busi- 
ness men’s associations and their attempts to promote ex- 
pansion. Between 1901 and 1920 such activities were carried 
on by the “Alma Board of Trade”, a group of approximately 
thirty business men who attempted to secure new industries 
for the town. As has been indicated above, the majority of 
such promotions were unsuccessful.2* Late in 1920 this group 
was succeeded by the Alma Chamber of Commerce,”® but it 
accomplished relatively little, became virtually non-existent in 
1929 and was succeeded by a local “Booster Club” in 1932. 
This latter organization apparently has been more interested in 
promoting Alma as a marketing center than in attempting to 
bring in new industries. 

Space limitations prevent a discussion of other phases of 
Alma’s economic development during these years. Several in- 
stitutions such as the college, the Michigan Masonic Home, 
the Gleaners Home and the Maccabees Home were not without 
significance for the economic life of the town. Similarly, a 
number of smaller manufacturing establishments operated with 
reasonable success and contributed to local economic advance. 
However, a sufficient amount of material has been presented 
to indieate the main course of economic development and the 
reasons for the major movements which occurred. Since 1900 
Alma has developed from a “country town” to the position of a 


See Records of the City Clerk of Alma. 

*Hstimates made from a perusal of the county Register of Deeds and from 
conferences with local people. 

77Alma Board of ee Minutes Book. 

Alma Record, Dec. 7, 1920. 
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small industrial city and returned to approximately the same 
condition which was characteristic at the turn of the century. 
This does not mean that all advance was lost, but rather that 
the town turned to the performance of its original functions 
as a marketing and distributing center for an agricultural 
area after its industries fell as victims of the post war de- 
pression and failed to “come back” during the general business 
revival of the late 1920s. 








CENTENNIAL AND PIONEER NOTES 


NE of the most valuable permanent assets of the Mich- 
QO igan Centennial Celebration is the valuable collection of 
local historical data being brought to light by the local Cen- 
tennial Celebration Committees while searching for historical 
information to embellish their pageantry and programs. Much 
of this data was unknown to these communities except through 
a few historically minded residents, or through the discovery 
of old documents or relics buried with rubbish in attics, store 
rooms and barns. 

Ontonagon discovered that it had the first telephone line in 
Michigan. A copper mine operator attended the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876, where he carefully inspected the telephone 
displayed by Alexander Graham Bell. He returned home and 
built a telephone line about 20 miles long, and it worked. 

Frankfort discovered that the first railroad car ferry in 
the world sailed out of that village. It was a successful ex- 
periment, and from that demonstration of its practicability, 
railroad car ferries have sprung into use in all parts of the 
world. Prior to this experiment, there was a prevailing be- 
lief that to run a train of cars onto a boat would sink it. 

Port Huron discovered that city was once the great 
wooden ship-building port on the Great Lakes, and that it 
possessed the first saw mill in Michigan. The enterprising citi- 
zens of that community now have a project under way to build 
a large white pine log building, commemorative of the vast 
white pine forests in that region, and to house a duplication of 
the first saw mill, models and blue prints of wooden boats con- 
structed at that port. This building is to be placed adjacent 
to a principal highway as an attraction for tourists, and will 
serve as a very distinctive museum. 

New Buffalo was reminded that a disastrous fire many years 
ago destroyed most of their old records and valuable data. 
A movement is now under way to gather up all the information 
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available from every source to re-establish authentic records 
as nearly as possible. This will require wide and exhaustive 
research. 

Flushing discovered that the first house in the township was 
built 100 years ago this year. The building has long since 
disappeared but from descriptions given by old residents, plans 
were drawn and Boy Scouts will reconstruct it out of logs. 
This building will be used as one of the floats in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, and later placed on a vacant lot as a 
permanent exhibit. 

A log cabin 98 years old was discovered near East Grand 
Rapids. Under direction of Mr. Stanton E. Ellett, principal 
of the high school, boys have moved all the old logs to the 
high school campus where the building will be reconstructed 
and later sheltered. 

Documents of all descriptions, deeds, land grants, corre- 
spondence of official character, old pictures, blue prints and 
drawings, have been found in most obscure places by diligent 
searchers for “something new” to feature the local Celebration. 
Some of these discoveries may prove of important legal value. 

Odd pieces of furniture, hand-made tools, fantastic “in- 
ventions” for various services, also have been dragged out 
from dust-covered recesses and obscure corners. Some of the 
inventions were not bad. Apparently they worked and served 
the purpose for which they were intended even if they did not 
get into the spotlight of popularity and commercialism. 

Among other things are old types of the fast disappearing 
horse buggies, spring wagons, carriages and carry-alls, crudely 
fashioned farm machinery, utensils that form the “missing 
link” between Indian craftsmanship and the white man’s in- 
genuity. 

And so the story might run on indefinitely. Every commun- 
ity staging a celebration has discovered many things which the 
local population did not know it possessed. Many of them 
are very interesting old relics that will have their primary 
value in a collection for a local museum, but among them now 
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and then is found a bit of historical data that is highly valu- 
able. 

In the set-up of a state-wide program for the Michigan 
Centennial Celebration, the Joint Centennial Celebration Com- 
mittee requested each local committee to emphasize its own 
local history in its celebration. This they are doing in nearly 
every instance. 

Of tremendous value to the Michigan Historical Commission 
will be the assembling of all important historical data from 
the scores of local committees. A considerable portion of 
this data has hitherto been lost, and it might have disappeared 
forever had it not been for the stimulous which local celebra- 
tion committees gave to those having a desire and aptitude for 
research work. 


N “Michigan Day”, January 26, the Michigan State His- 
torical Society held a meeting in Grand Rapids, at the 


Pantlind Hotel, as the opening event in the Michigan Centen- 
nial Celebration of Statehood. Justice William W. Potter of 
the Michigan Supreme Court was the principal speaker, his 
subject being “Michigan 100 Years Ago.” Attorney Shelby B. 
Schurtz of Grand Rapids spoke on the subject “When Michigan 
Became a State.” 


Secretary George N. Fuller of Lansing reported briefly on 
the preparations being made to set up the Centennial cele- 
brations throughout the state on the county unit system and 
gave an account of the program to key up the community 
celebrations with state history. 

The address of welcome for the occassion was given by Mr. 
L. J. Thompson, president of the Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association, and Response was made by Professor R. Clyde 
Ford, of Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, presiding 
officer of the meeting. Music was provided by the Schubert 
Male Quartette of Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Michael Gera, sculptor, of the Gera Diorama Studios 
of Detroit, placed on display some of the high lights in Mich- 
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igan history, among them a very realistic production of the 
Battle of Lake Erie. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the event included Mr. 
Joseph H. Brewer, president of the Grand Rapids Convention 
Bureau; Mr. L. J. Thompson, president of the Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce, and president of the Michigan Tour- 
ist and Resort Association; Mr. Leslie A. Butler, Superintend- 
ent of the Grand Rapids Public Schools; Mr. Leslie Beadle, 
Superintendent of the East Grand Rapids Public Schools; Dr. 
Richard R. Smith, Regent of the University of Michigan; Mr. 
Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary; Mr. John Collins, President of the Grand Rapids Rotary 
Club; Mr. Frank Whitwam, Secretary of the Grand Rapids 
Lions Club; Mr. Shelby B. Schurtz, Attorney; Mr. John Dun- 
ham, Attorney; Mr. A. P. Johnson, president of the A. P. John- 
son Printing Company. 

The event was a dinner-meeting, and much of its fine suc- 
cess was due to the hospitality and able management of the 
Pantlind Hotel. 

The wide publicity given by the press of Grand Rapids re- 
sulted in good attendance despite numerous competing at- 
tractions. All who were privileged to attend will long re- 
member the cordial reception given the Society by the folks of 
the Valley City. 


N March 10, 1935, in connection with the Detroit-Mich- 
QO igan Exposition at Convention Hall at Detroit, the De- 
troit Historical Society presented a literary program as its 
initial step in the celebration of the Michigan Centennial. A 
very large audience was present during the exercises, over fifty 
thousand people visiting the Exposition that day, and the 
speeches were very well received. 

After a few introductory remarks regarding the purpose 
of the meeting and the plan to construct the replica of Fort 
Pontchartrain as a permanent memorial, President Orla B. 
Taylor introduced Rev. Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, who delivered 
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a splendid address in which he not only covered the history 
of the State, especially emphasizing its progress materially, 
industrially and culturally, but also paid eloquent tributes to 
Governor Lewis Cass and many others who had had a great 
part in the development of the State. 

Mr. Edgar A. Guest then made a few remarks and read an 
original poem. 

The exercises were concluded by Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, 
whose remarks -were directed to the significance of the occa- 
sion. In eloquent language, he pointed out the inspiration to 
Michigan’s people to be aroused by a consideration of the re- 
markable development of our State, not only in material affairs, 
but in the varied domains of politics, economics, religion and 
indeed in the construction of our whole social order. 


ones LEW ALLEN CHASE reports as follows the 


annual meeting of the Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety which was held at the Peter White Public Library, at 
Marquette, on the evening of Tuesday, January 15, 1935. He 
writes : 

As is usual at these meetings there was prepared an ex- 
hibit of various articles, photographs, books, manuscripts, etc., 
of local antiquarian interest, which attracted many persons. 
This exhibit was in charge of Mr. J. E. Jopling, Curator of the 
Society, and Mrs. W. S. Waright. 

At 8 o’clock was held the annual business session of the 
Society at which reports of officers were presented and the 
election of officers for the ensuing year took place. All officers 
were re-elected except President W. H. Moulton, who, at his 
own request, did not stand for re-election. In his place Mr. 
George R. Jackson of Ishpeming was chosen president of the 
Society, and Mr. Harry Hulst of Ishpeming became vice-presi- 
dent for that city. 

It was voted to amend the constitution of the Society so 
as to make the annual meetings hereafter come on the second 
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Tuesday of October to make possible a larger out-of-town at- 
tendance. 

The program of historical papers included a sketch of the 
life of Dr. Morgan L. Hewitt, originally of Cleveland, O., one 
of the early settlers of Marquette and founders of the present 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. This paper was prepared and 
read by Mr. J. E. Jopling whose wife is a grand-daughter of 
Dr. Hewitt. 

Miss Elizabeth Ellison of the staff of the Peter White Public 
Library read a paper entitled “The Invaders,” which was a 
careful account of the coming of the various immigrant ele- 
ments to the Upper Peninsula. 

Former Postmaster L. W. Biegler of Marquette gave an ac- 
count of the first Marquette postoffice and postmasters and 
the early business of the local postoffice. 

Finally, to vary the interest of the program, Mr. A. E. Delf 
of Marquette threw on the screen a variety of scenic and his- 
toric views of the locality which added much to the enjoyment 
of the guests of the Society. The meeting closed with refresh- 
ments. 

The varied character of these annual historical programs 
always brings a capacity crowd to the exhibit and meeting. 

The reports of the Corresponding-secretary and Curator 
showed that important additions had been made to the collec- 
tions of the Society during the year, including the Col. Dunning 
R. McNair papers dating from McNair’s superintendency of 
the mineral agency at Sault Ste. Marie, 1847-1849, and some 
personal letters found among the Peter White Papers now 
reposing in the Library of the Business Historical Society, 
Harvard University, and, because of their local interest re- 
turned to Marquette and the custody of the Society. One of 
these is an autographed manuscript by Bela Hubbard relating 
to the Indians of Michigan. 

The report of the Recording-secretary showed that the so- 
ciety has now 73 paid-up annual members and seven life mem- 
bers. Mrs. H. S. Pickands of Cleveland, O., became a life mem- 
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ber the past year. Mr. F. B. Spear of Marquette is Recording- 
secretary and primarily is accountable for memberships. 

Mr. T. M. Redmond, treasurer of the Society, had a very 
optimistic report to present. The receipts from annual dues 
were, last year, $76.50 and from life members $50. The bank 
balance Jan. 19, 1934, was $27.08. In addition the Society 
has received payments on 240 shares in Longyear Heirs In- 
corporated $9,412.50, plus interest of $104.61. This last sum 
represents the income from the bequest of Mrs. J. M. Longyear, 
earmarked for the eventual construction of a building for the 
Society. 

The report of Mr. J. E. Jopling, Curator, shows that the 
Society’s library now has complete recent files of Skillings 
Mining Review, Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record, 
Michigan Roads and Airports, The Tron Age, Mining Congress 
Journal, Michigan State College Record, Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau News, the Iron Ore, and the Negaunee Iron 
Herald. 

The additions to the collections last year include 14 books, 
48 manuscripts, 4 pamphlets, 1 magazine, 5 museum articles. 

The library now contains 106 books, 879 manuscripts, 684 
pamphlets, 38 magazines, 77 newspapers, 500 photostats. In 
addition the J. M. Longyear collection contains 77 books, 44 
pamphlets, 541 manuscripts, 84 maps, 3 periodicals, 18 news- 
papers. , 

The Museum comprises coins, currency, Indian implements, 
minerals, tokens, wartime buttons and posters, etc.; also 1,097 
photographs, 297 photographic plates, and 300 lantern-slides. 


ICHIGAN place-names (names of counties, townships, 
M cities, villages, rivers, lakes, bays, highlands, other 
geographical names) are enlisting the interest of citizens in 
every section of the State to solve the historical puzzles in- 
volved in the meanings of these names. 

Rey. William F. Gagnieur, S. J., of Sault Ste. Marie, has 
solved the meanings of many Upper Peninsula names of French 
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and Indian origin, Mr. George Fox, who was formerly Curator 
of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum at Three Oaks, has 
done very thorough work on the place-names of Berrien County 
in southwestern Michigan. Mr. William L. Jenks of Port 
Huron has written an extended article on the meanings of 
Michigan county names. The Michigan History Magazine has 
published the researches of Father Gagnieur, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Jenks. 

The Centennial period should see this work completed for 
all Michigan counties while pioneers are yet living who can 
help. In a few years the origin of many of these names may 
be permanently lost or obscured, like the name Wolverine, 
which though it is known to be derived from the animal of 
that name, is doubtful in its original application; the Wolver- 
ine never lived in Michigan in any large number. 

Almost all of the older states of the Union have given ex- 
tensive study to the origin of their place-names, some of the 
western states also, notably Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. As a matter of pride, Michigan in her 
Centennial period with the eyes of the nation upon her can 
hardly afford to neglect her opportunity to provide visitors 
with accurate information about these names to satisfy this 
natural inquiry. . 

The value of knowledge about place-names is fully discussed 
in 2 volume published by the English Place-Names Society 
(London, England) entitled An Introduction to the Survey of 
Jnglish Place-Names. The University of Missouri (Columbia, 
Mo.) devotes one of its Studies series (January, 1934) to an 
introductory study of Missouri place-names, a booklet of great 
value to all interested in the methods of study and research. 

On the continent of Europe the study of place-names has 
been raised from a mere form of antiquarian curiosity to a 
genuine science; nothing on this side of the Atlantic has been 
accomplished in this field that is comparable in comprehensive- 


ness. 
But, as said, there are compensations for the American place- 
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name investigator, in the recency of our names and our greater 
nearness to their origins. The process of place-name develop- 
ment is still going on. We can watch it. Under our eyes 
are transpiring the concrete circumstances of name-giving, such 
as have been irretrievably lost in older lands. Many now living 
have assisted at the birth of a name. 

Who. would ever guess the origin of the name of “Germ- 
fask” township and village, in Schoolcraft County? The story 
of that historical curiosity is told by Hon. D. M. Morrison 
of Germfask in the Michigan History Magazine for October, 
1924; the letters are an arrangement of the surname initials 
of eight of the first settlers. 

“Wahjamega,” in Tuscola County, looks like an Indian name, 
but is in reality a made name, composed of the first letters 
of names of members of a single family. 

“Au Train” in Alger County looks like French, and would 
seem to refer to a railway train. It has a strange origin, as 
told by Father Gagnieur, who says, “I got the following from 
a very old resident, now passed away, and I believe it is not 
much known. In former years before railways were in the 
Upper Peninsula, travellers came in canoes from the Sault, 
and this was a famous and beautiful camping place. The river 
here carried out a lot of sand into the lake and in time a large 
schoal was formed. To go around this shoal or shallows meant 
loss of time, so to avoid this, they would get out of their canoes, 
and drag (in French trainerent) their canoes across the shoal 
and thus make a short cut. The Aw came in later.” The name 
Train, later Au Train, came to be applied to the river and 
village. 

The Magazine is preparing a symposium of information on 
Michigan place-names and would be pleased to hear from all 
who are interested. 
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HE subject of LaSalle’s ship, the “Griffin”, has perennial 

interest. Mr. George Fox of Dowagiac submits this note 

on the location of “Poutouatami Island”, connected with the 
story: 

LaSalle left no description nor location of the island upon 
which his men spent a year buying furs. The record, if he 
kept one, may have been sent back in the Griffin when it sailed, 
for in La Louisiane of 1683 Hennepin records that “He also 
put all the peltries in the bark with a clerk and five good 
sailors.” La Salle might have entrusted his records to the 
clerk. They were lost with the ship. 

Tonty’s Memoirs gives no clue to the location of this island 
and it is necessary to fall back on Hennepin. His data is 
neither exact nor extensive. In his 1683 account he sets down, 

“On the 2nd of the month of September, from Missilimakinac 
we entered Lake Dauphin and arrived at an island situated 
at the entrance of the Lake, or Bay of the Puants, forty leagues 
from Missilimackinac, and which is inhabited by Indians of the 
Poutouatami Nation .... and during four days’ storm while 
our vessel was anchored thirty paces from the bay shore... . 
We set out the next day [after the sailing of the Griffin] 
September 19th, ... We took our course southerly toward the 
mainland four good leagues distant from the island of the 
Poutouatamis. In the middle of the traverse ... a storm 
arose which endangered our lives... We completed this great 
passage amid the darkness of the night. . . We nevertheless 
reached the shore in a little sandy bay.” ; 

In the English edition the main facts are the same, except 
that he says they were riding “in the Bay [of Puants] about 
thirty paces from the furthermost point of the Land.” And 
that the island was “forty leagues distant.” They “got ashoar 
the next Day.” No mention is made of the sandy bay. 

There can be little doubt that the island from which the 
Griffin cleared was one of the group stretching across the 
mouth of Green Bay. Dr. Louise Kellogg of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society writes, “Not many French maps name these 
islands.” On a map of 1679 they are set down as “Isles ou les 
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Hurons se refugieront, etc.” (Islands where the Hurons took 
refuge after being destroyed by the Iroquois 1649-50). An- 
other undated but early map gives “Isles Huronnes.” A map 
of 1725 gives “Is Poutouatami”, and one of 1755, “Isles des 
Poutouatamis. So at first called Huron Islands; after 1700 
or earlier Potawatami Islands.” 

But which was the particular Island? The largest, Wash- 
ington Island, has generally been accepted as the one. From 
Point Detour on the peninsula in Northern Michigan stretch- 
ing southwest, to the end of Door Peninsulas, the tips of the 
limestone ridge which forms the peninsulas project in Little 
Summer, Summer, Poverty, Gravelly, Gull, Little Gull, St. 
Martin’s Rock, Washington, Detroit, Plum, and Pilot Islands. 
Only four, Summer, St. Martin’s, Rock, and Washington, are 
large enough to be considered. Of these, the first two possess 
no trace of harbor or safe anchorage. 

To identify the island from the other two, the data for a con- 
clusion is not elaborate. Knowing the Griffin was on the 
“bay” side, there must be a safe anchorage within one hundred 
feet of the shore, “about ninety paces;” and it must have a 
“furthermost point of land.” Rock Island has such at its 
southwest corner. Washington has a huge blunt peninsula 
stretching north from the northwest corner of the island, and 
helping form Washington Harbor. 

The water is deep too at both places. At the south end of 
Washington Harbor, the large lake vessels dock on the east 
side of the peninsula, almost against the shore which here is 
high bluffs with no beach. Along the southwest shore of Rock 
Island (Commander Eugene F. McDonald, Jr. of Chicago is 
the authority for the statement) ships can come within ten 
feet of the shore. The charts also show this. 

It would seem that the waters of Washington Harbor were 
not the place which held the Griffin, for the bay is so con- 
spicuous and so deep that had she been here Hennepin would 
have said “anchored in the harbor” instead of saying “on the 
bay side” of the island, which implies that the ship lay in the 
open waters of the bay. Further, between the water and the 
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huge bluffs of Washington Island’s peninsula, is not room for 
an Indian village. Nor on the point itself. It is too rugged. 
On Rock Island, at the back of the “furthermost point” is a 
village site and burying ground of the aboriginees. In this 
the present owner of the island, Mr. Thordarson, has excavated, 
finding interesting material. Off this point is an excellent 
holding ground, with a bottom of “mud, clay and rock,” as 
given by the Great Lakes Survey Charts. This was ideal for 
LaSalle’s purpose. Besides being sheltered from all save north 
and northwest winds, the Griffin could be drawn up, during a 
quiet spell, to within ten feet of the shore, logs or boards 
thrown from the ship to the shore and the furs borne on board 
on the shoulders of the men with no loss of time, nor with the 
dangers of loading from shore to canoe and canoe to ship. 


a: National Society of Colonel Dames in Michigan have 


prepared a series of lantern slides of historical and 
scenic nature that make an illustrated outline of Michigan 
history. These slides have a fine educational and tourist ap- 
peal and are for loan to clubs, societies and other organiza- 
tions for their programs. Many of the slides are colored. The 
set is accompanied by a booklet of: talks corresponding to the 
slides. The only condition of the loan is that persons bor- 
rowing pay the express charges. The service is in charge of 
Mrs. John Adams Rathbone, Pinckney, Michigan, who is chair- 
man of the Patriotic Service committee of the Colonial Dames 


of Michigan. 


R. ARTHUR RAYMOND KOOKER, 339 John St., Ann 

Arbor, a graduate student in history at the University 
of Michigan, is writing a history of the Anti-Slavery Movement 
in the State of Michigan. Mr. Kooker is interested in contact- 
ing descendants of the families who were active in the move- 
ment during the ’thirties, ’forties and ’fifties, and likewise any 
local librarians or antiquarians who may have knowledge of 
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the location of information bearing upon this subject. Letters, 
diaries, journals, newspapers and pamphlets will be especially 
helpful to a thorough understanding and scholarly presenta- 
tion of this story, and any information will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 


R. ELIJAH HUNTER OWEN of Detroit (3011 West 
M Philadelphia Ave.) sends us an interesting genealogi- 
cal item. Among other things he says: 

“Having spent years in accumulating a fine collection of 
ancestors, what is more provoking than to mislay them! A 
frantic search in the middle (or was it the bottom?) drawer — 
of the knee-hole desk, between the leaves of the old family 
bible, and elsewhere finally brings them all to light. Now 
begins the jig-saw puzzle problem of putting them in their 
proper places. All this can be avoided by having an ancestral 
chart prepared. 

“Various forms of chart have been devised—the Tree, once 
popular but no longer considered a thing of beauty—the Pedi- 
gree, suitable only for one line of descent—the Circles, Half- 
circles and Fan-shaped charts, all confusing at best. There 
remains the Rectangular, straight-line chart, which we believe 
is the most applicable to present-day requirements. 

“T am now preparing seven-generation charts reduced by 
means of photostatic process to approximately 13” x 18” in 
size. Besides the names of the Intestate (or the one whose 
ancestry is being charted), which is shown in the title at the 
top of the sheet, there are spaces for 255 ancestors, with com- 
plete dates and places of residence in the first three columns 
(parents, grand-parents and great grand-parents). In the 4th, 
Sth and 6th columns condensed dates and places of residence 
can be printed, and in the title or in the left-hand columns, 
family Coats of Arms may be depicted. Markers for those 
who contributed distinguished services to their country are 
also added. 

“By all means chart your ancestors. Genealogy is not a 
fad.” 
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ANTED—Mr. A. F. Kuhlman, Associate Director of 

\) \) the University Libraries, University of Chicago, is 

ready to buy for cash any of the following items, urgently need- 

ed to complete the Library files. Anyone having copies to sell 
should communicate directly with Mr. Kuhlman: 


THE LIST 


I. Session laws: Doc. 1932 Ext. Sess. Pub. 3 p. 


II. Legislative Journals: Legislative Council. Journal (1st- 
6th, 1829-1835). All except 2d sess., 1833; Legisla- 
ture. House of Rep. Journal (1835- ), 1835, 1844-45, 
1848-49; Legislature. Senate. Journal (1835- ), 1840, 
1848, 1845-47, 1849, 1856-57. 


III. Collected Documents: Legislature. House of Rep. Doc- 
uments (1838-1867), 1840-42, 1844-46, 1848-49, 1851-52, 
1854-60 (except 1857), 1866-67; Legislature. Senate. 
Documents (1838-1867), 1841-42, 1844, 1846-52, 1854- 
58, 1866-67; Joint Documents (1838-1897), 1838-1839, 
1846, 1853, 1890, vols. 1, 4, 1892, vols. 1, 3-5. 


R. IKE HILTS, Coloma, Michigan, writes that he has 

for sale a copy of James H. Lanman’s History of Mich- 

igan, published in 1839, which contains over 400 pages and an 

1834 map of Michigan. This volume is somewhat rare, and has 

special interest due to its closeness to the early days of Mich- 

igan’s statehood. Anyone desiring this copy should com- 
municate direct with Mr. Hilts. 


HE editor of the Michigan History Magazine would be 
glad to know of any one who has for sale any volume 
or volumes of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections. 


























AMONG THE Books 


A CENTURY AND ONE: LIFE STORY OF WILLIAM ROBERT CANDLER. 
By Henry E. Candler. Putnam, N. Y., 1933, pp. 319. Price $3.50. 

The author of this volume, Henry E. Candler, was born in Detroit 
and spent many summers of his youth on board freighters of the Great 
Lakes as deckhand and wheelsman. He is a graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Michigan and practiced Admiralty Law for 
several years after finishing his course. His present book is the life 
story of a man who was born in the 30’s of the last century and 
passed through many periods of distressing economic depression. A 
family chest, which lay forgotten for years, yielded its “odd matter, 
strange and merrie”, in letters, diaries and family papers to make live 
again an age whose landmarks and habits of thought alike are too 
rapidly fading into oblivion because of the furious pace of life since 
the World War. 

William Robert Candler was born in England in 1832. A perilous 
sea voyage in the Packet ship Devonshire brings the boy to the shores 
of America. On what was then regarded as the “great adventure.” 
William was accompanied by his brother James. The crossing was no 
casual matter. As the sailing date was merely approximate, the 
brothers had to be ready at the ship’s side days before. Finally, on 
the evening of Friday, February 16, 1849, the Devonshire left the 
London basis. The next day the ship anchored off Folkestone. On 
the 19th she stopped off Portsmouth for repairs. On the 22d there 
was a fresh start to face the winter storms. On the 26th a head 
sail was lost. March brought better weather, but rising spirits were 
dampened by the burial at sea of a young woman, on her way to 
join her husband, who succumbed to the terror and fatigue of the pro- 
longed storm. Nearing the American coast there was another tem- 
pestuous gale. It was March 20 before the Devonshire docked at New 
York after a voyage of thirty-two days from port to port. 

The father of William and James had been prejudiced against 
America and what he called “crazy American ideals.” But not the 
sons. Resolved to become American citizens, they regarded the signal 
flags of a passing steamer announcing the inauguration of President 
Zachary Taylor as a message of personal welcome. They spent their 
time on shipboard learning the “Star-Spangled Banner” and a song 
of the times, now passed into oblivion. The diary preserves the song: 


The merry men of Yankeeland, 

They are valiant, strong, and bold. 
They’ve manly hearts to guard the rights 
Their fathers won of old, 
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They’ve sturdy frames to forge the arms 
That guard our native shore, 

And stalwart limbs to wield them too, 
As Yankees did of yore. 


After landing there were occasions when their ideals of a new pa- 
triotism were sorely tried. There are bits gleaned from the diary 
that read curiously like some of the adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. 
The brothers encountered rascally Yankee traders who, determined to 
cheat them, backed up bullying arguments by shouting the ability of 
the American Eagle to twist the British Lion’s tail on any occasion. 
A genial stranger, for all the world like a page from Martin Chuzzlewit, 
undertook their gastronomical education. “You are Americans now,” 
said he, “and there’ll be no more Yorkshire pudding and pigeon pies 
for you. I am going to introduce you to a real Yankee meal.” Where- 
upon he ordered a half-dozen fine, fat pork sausages apiece, a like 
number of steaming hot flapjacks, well spread with dairy butter, black 
coffee, fried eggs, and, to top off, huge slices of apple pie in cream. 
When at the end of the meal the brothers were asked if they didn’t 
feel like new men and able to take the oath of American citizenship 
with a good conscience and a valiant heart, it was the one occasion 
when they felt shaky about their new allegiance. 

A tedious journey by river, crude railroad and lake brings William 
to Detroit when that city was a small midwestern village. The chap- 
ters “Primitive Detroit,’ “The Fugitive Slave,’ “The Romance of the 
Lakes”, unfold a story in which old manners and customs are revivi- 
fied for our amusement or sympathy today. 

A Century and One is one of those occasional books obviously de- 
signed for family reading and published as a memorial tribute, yet its 
very intimacy and informality gives a better picture of the life and 
manners of the past than is to be found in books claiming greater his- 
torical importance. 


HE TERRITORIAL Papers oF THE UNITED States. Compiled 
a and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vols. I, II, III, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1934. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

This series of volumes relating to the territories of the United States 
embodies papers found in the archives of the Government in Washing- 
ton, D. C., being official records of the Federal territories, some 28 
in all, created by Congress during the years 1787 to 1912, which 
ultimately became states in the Union. An excellent introduction to 
the series is printed in Volume I, where is outlined the general scope 
and method of this project. This volume is deliberately incomplete 
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and provisional, bound in paper covers, and can be obtained for 15 
cents. It is understood that upon completion of the series, this short 
print will be published in final form as Volume I and will contain 
papers of a general character which pertain to two or more territories. 
In addition it is expected to embody a general bibliography of source 
materials for all the territories. 

Volumes II and III contain papers relating to the Territory North- 
west of the River Ohio, commonly known as the Northwest Territory. 
With the exception of certain introductory papers, such as an accurate 
printing of the documents pertaining to the land cessions by the states 
to the Confederation Government, Volume II covers the period from 
1787 to 1798 inclusive. The texts of all documents here printed have 
been collated with the original documents and are literally reproduced ; 
there is a faithful adherence to peculiarities of spelling, punctuation 
and capitalization. Only a small portion of the papers in either of 
Volumes II and III have heretofore been printed. 

Among the special features of Volume II may be noted, (1) the 
establishment of postroads and the extension of the postal service to 
distant frontier settlements within the territory; (2) the powerlessness 
of the Federal government to prevent intruders from occupying the 
public lands and destroying the timbers; (3) the beginnings of an 
Indian policy by the United States; (4) the establishment of a pub- 
lic land system for the United States; and (5) the creation of a new 
system of colonial or territorial government. 

In Volume III, which further illustrates features indicated as charac- 
terizing Volume II, the most interesting document is the journal of 
proceedings of the governor of the territory. This is a composite docu- 
ment of 272 pages, consisting of the correspondence of the governor 
with Federal and local officials, appointments, militia orders and proc- 
lamations. Here is found not only the framework of the territorial 
organization, but a large reservoir of information with respect to local 
government, such as the creation of new counties, the duties of local 
judges, sheriffs and other local officers, and the organization of the 
militia. Much light is thus thrown in many hitherto dark places. Per- 
sonalities loom large throughout the pages of this journal. The orig- 
inal document itself was long supposed to have been lost. With the ex- 
ception of a fragment, the official copy which was at one time in the 
archives of the State Department, had also disappeared. But at the 
time of compiling the papers of the Northwest Territory for publication 
the original was found in private possession in the State of Ohio; it 
is now in the archives of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety. It was the timely discovery of this original that made possible 
its first printing at this time. 

The two volumes of the Northwest Territory furnish much material 
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for local as well as for general history. In addition to the journal 
there are numerous petitions presented to Congress praying for the 
right of land pre-emption, and for other objects, which contain the names 
of hundreds of signers from every section of the territory in question, 
which will be of interest to genealologists as well as to historians. 


i ISTORIC Hovust Museums. By Laurence V. Coleman, Director 
H of the American Association of Museums. Published by Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, Washington, D. C., 1983, pp. 187. Price 
$2.50. 

Museums provide the human interest side of history. Bootjacks, 
candle sticks, spinning wheels, andirons, old fashioned lamps and lan- 
terns, mulberry and majolica wares popular fifty years ago, walnut and 
cherry furniture, all these things establish a personal contact with the 
past. The public loves it. It is charged with memories of youth and of 
“other days’, and this “handshake” with the past is potent. If these 
old time objects are themselves housed in historic buildings, these his- 
toric “shrines” give one a semi-religious thrill. It may be the birth- 
place of some noted man or woman, or some building associated with 
historic events, battles, treaties, or heroic deed. Too often such houses 
are torn down to make way for modern improvements and thus is 
destroyed historic evidence valuable to archeology and architecture. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Coleman’s book, America has some four hundred his- 
toric houses permanently saved. They present numerous problems of 
practical administration which he has here fully considered. These 
relics present a wide and varied field of interest to the historian as 
well as to the museum manager. It is to be noted that Mr. Coleman 
writes from first hand knowledge. The volume also contains a direc- 
tory of historic house museums in America arranged by states, with 
bibliography and index. 


‘HE EXPLORATION OF WESTERN AMERICA, 1800-1850: AN HiIsSTORICAL 
GrocRAPHY. By E. W. Gilbert, B. Litt. M. A. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1933. Price $3.75. 

This book is an attempt to reconstruct the geographical setting in 
which the explorers of America west of the Mississippi River accom- 
plished their work. The first chapter is a brief historical summary 
of the exploration of North America before 1800; it shows that by 
1800 inland exploration had not advanced far beyond the Mississippi, 
although the outline of the Pacific coast was known. The second chap- 
ter describes the purchase of Louisiana by the United States. With 
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chapter three begins a geographical analysis of western America: phys- 
ical geography, climate, natural drainage, natural vegetation, animals, 
and Indian inhabitants. The rest of the book deals with the explora- 
tion of western America, from 1800 to 1850. The book is an interesting 
and scholarly account, covering the expedition of Lewis and Clark, the 
fur-traders, and the pioneering of the great transcontinental routes. 


Numerous maps, bibliography and index add much to this serviceable 
work. 











